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ADVANCING DAIRY INTERESTS IN THE KEYSTONE STATE 


The fine, new dairy building and equipment at the Pennsylvania state college has done much to stimulate the dairy 
interests in that state. A class of dairy students at work is shown above. The new building contains in its equipment every- 
thing that is needed in a first-class creamery, including combined churns, starters’ cans, pasteurizers, cream ripeners, vats, 
Babcock testers, alkali tests, etc. A considerable amount of milk is received from neighboring farms which affords students 
an opportunity of dairy practice in every detail of butter making. Before these students leave the institution they are 
thoroughly familiar with the gperations in every detail of the management and handling of a creamery plant. They are also 
given special instruction in the care of the boiler and engine. Pipe-fitting, belt lacing, etc are a part of the work they are 
obliged to perform, Particular attention is given to the application of the principles of bacteriology, dairy chemistry and the 
whys of butter making. There is aconstantly growing demand for young men who thoroughly understand the creamery 
business. There is a splendid opportunity along these lines for the right sort of fellows and there are not enough at present to 
fillthe demand for them. Excellence always counts, in pushing the affairs of the farm as well as in other walks of life. 
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Why,” 


It’s just like this. 
You need an American Manure 

Spreader 

It will double the value of every 
bit of manure you put on your land. 

It will pulverize and break it up, 
so it will mix with the soil easily. 

And it will distribute evenly, so 
every square foot of land will get its 
share. 

The other reasons you will find 
ourself just as soon as you try 
preacer. 

” fan we will let you try it for 30 

days at our expense, 


We send you the Spreader and prepay 
the freight. You use it a month. efore 
the 30 days are up, you will wonder‘how you 
ever got on without it. 

The Spreader will practically earn its 
own cost before you send us a cent. 

We give youa  / allowance of time 
in which to pay for i 
And if you mhouldn’t find it exactly as 
fepresented, you sendit back at our expense, 
and ¢ the trial costs you not a shilling. 

We can afford to make you this offer 
because we know that our American Spread- 
ers are well made, on correct principles, and 
that they will stand the Test 

They represent a years study 
and experience. Their good points are the 
result of our knowledge of field needs. We 
have developed them along practical lines. 

American Spreaders are carefully and 
sensibly constructed, and they show it. 

We own and operate the largest Manure 
Spreader plant in the World. 
more machines every year than any other 


_ 





We Will Let You Use an 
American Manure Spreader 


| American Harrow Co., 1228 Hastings St.. Detroit, Mich. 2 


Free 


manufacturer. Our ample capital enables us \ 
to sell our Spreaders on long time, 

We sell direct to you because we want 
to keep in close touch with users of our 
Spreaders 

This way we get a chance to tell you 
how to use them to best advantage and why 
our way will give best results. 

We will tell you all about Manure 
Spreaders, and how to spread manure, so 
that = will be able to select a size best 
suit ie your needs~and you have our § 
sizes aan styles to select from, 

When you buy from us you get just 
the kind you should have to do your work 

est. 

"We don’t belong to any trust. 

We are an independent concern. 

Write today for our FREE catalog. 
Tell us how much land you own, how many 
horses you keep and how many head of 
cattle, sheep and hogs you have, and we will 
give youthe Government oe as tothe 
annual value of your manure cro 

We will also send you a little bogies 
telling all about “‘Our New Selling Pla: 

It will interest you and save you = 

Ask at once. You will be glad if youdo. 


WHAT MR. HILL SAYS: 
NANTICOKE, PA., Dec, 12, 1905 
American Harrow Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Sirs:—Enclosed you will find notes, 
duly signed, 
am 


“for spreader. 
ver; pleased with Peco constwnction ef 
the American Spreader, all m tobe 
rvice, The wan te it 


minutes is better than I have 
I antici- 


hree 
do with the fork tes 6 
ate ite resul far ahead of a8. Ihave 
ad in the past, especially on the hay-fields, as it 
fines the manure into such small particles as yt 
to smother the small: tuft of our cour- 
teous treatment and prompt npt shipment of machine 
leaves nothing to be have no hesita- 


esired 
tion in saying I am 4 well stisfied customer, 
WILLIAM. J. HILL, Nanticoke, Pa, - 
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Because It’s the Richest 
This is the 
World’s Cheapest Land 


Not the cheapest in price per acre, though that’s low. 
But so rich that it raises the best and largest crops per 


acre—and almost any kind of crop. 


Read Uncle 


Sam’s agricultural report on the endless fertility of 


San Joaquin Valley 
California 


Crops and price considered, it’s the cheapest land in the world. 


Go yourself,—see the land, —what it raises. 


Talk to the people. 


See their prosperity. You can see more in less time via the 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Overland Limited because there’s more to seé, and it’s three 
meals the quickest way to San Francisco,—via Omaha— 


you save both time and money. 
For the books that tell about it, send to 


€. L. LOMAX, G.P. & T. A. , 
Omaha, Neb. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Lditorial Page. 
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To me every ttem in American Agri- 
culturist is both interesting and in- 
structive. Everyone following agri- 
cultural pursuits has little ways of his 
own and I like to experiment on the 
other fellow’s ideas as well as my own 
and sometimes by, putting both to- 
gether we can secure better results, 
as was the case in using nitrate vf 
soda on tomatoes the past season. I 
saw an article which I followed with 
a little variation. The plants so 
treated produced fruit for which I 
received $2 per bushel, while others 
not treated fruited plentifully when 
tomatoes were selling for 35 cents per 
bushel. The gain on one bushel more 
than paid a year’s subscription, to say 
nothing of the satisfaction derived 


from the experiment.—[D. V. Hag-. 


gerty, Dutchess County, N Y. 


I try to make my fence posts long 
enough in the beginning to allow me 
to resharpen them after they have 
once rotted off at the bottom. This 
adds considerably to the life of the 
post. The hook for the panel may be 
driven out and set toward the top at 
the right hight. To do this to best 
advantage bore the holes through the 
post, so that one may start the hooks 
back whenever desired.—[E. L. V. 


Although living in New Zealand, I 
am a subscriber and regular reader of 
your American Agriculturist. I ob- 
serve in your issue of September 16, 
1905, a most excellent photograph of 
a corn harvester at work in a New 
England field. I am greatly interested 
in this, and will be obliged to you if 
you will send me the name and ad- 
dress of the firm that manufactures 
this machine. I want one of their cat- 
alogs with particulars.—[J. H. Rich- 
ardson, New Zealand. 


schools 


ago 


In my township the ten 
were consolidated seven years 
into one central graded school which 
is now operated at a less cost than 
the ten schools when operated sepu- 
rately. During the ten years pre- 
ceding consolidation, attendance was 
only 65% of the roll. After centraliza- 
tion the attendance increased to 98%, 
and last December not a pupil was 
absent for 26 days. There are now 35 
graded schools in Ohio and only two 
of them cost more for operation thun 
the schools they supplanted.—[Hon 
John Gould, Ohio. 

a ee 
Basket and Question Box. 

Planting a Vineyard—S. A. C., New 
Jersey: Whether or not it would be 
advisable for you to plant a vineyard 
of any very great size would depend 
largely upon local conditions. So far 
as the San Jose scale is concerned, 
you ought not to have any difficulty 
in holding it in check, even if it is 
common in your neighborhood. Asa 
rule, scale does not infest grapevines 
as seriously as it does some of the 
fruit trees. At.the same time, unless 
the vines are given attention where 
it occurs, there is danger of serious 
injury. By properly trimming and 
spraying thoroughly there ought not 
to be any trouble. Would advise you 
to write Dr J.. B. Smith of New Bruns- 
wick, N J, and get a copy of his lat- 
est bulletin treating of the San Jose 
scale. 


Protecting Plum Trees—I. J. A., 
Ohio: The plums on your trees are 
no doubt attacked by the plum cur- 
culio.. This insect appears early in 
the spring, about the time the buds 
begin to unfold. As soon as the young 
fruit is set the insects make holes in 
the fruit with their long, snout-like 
beaks, inte which they deposit their 
eggs. The young grub hatched from 
the egg burrows into the plum, caus- 
ing it to drop later. The insect can- 


not Be reached by spraying. By laying 

a sheet or piece of old canvas unde; 
the trees and jarring them daily with 
a padded mallet or bumper from the 
time the fruit is set for a period of 
three or four weeks, the injury can 
be prevented. When the trees are 
jarred the insects drop on the sheets 
feigring death, where they can ‘ 
gathered up and destroyed. A fey 
insects working in a tree will destroy 
a large amount of fruit. The tree 
should also be sprayed with bordea: x 
before the leaves come out and after 
the blossoms fall and the fruit is w«|! 
set. This will prevent rotting ai: 
other diseases from attacking , 
foliage and fruit, if the work is care- 
fully done. Write the director of t} 
experiment station at Wooster fo. 
bulletin on the subject of plum cur- 
culio. 


Destroying Moles and Rats—F. be 
W, New York: You can use car} 
bisulphid for the destruction of m: 
in your celery beds in case you ci) 
find their burrows. A small piece of 
cotton saturated with this material, 
forced into the opening and then cov- 
ered with earth, will destroy these ani- 
mals. Hydrocyanic acid gas could be 
used to fumigate a cellar for the de- 
struction of rats and mice, but would 
advise its use with great caution, as 
it an extremely dangerous substance. 
No one should be in the house during 
fumigation if it is attempted and no 
one should enter until the house is 
thoroughly aired. Many of the ani- 
mals would also be destroyed in their 
burrows and it would be impossible to 
get them out. We would suggest that 
you use traps or some other means 
rather than gas in a cellar. Carbon 
bisulphid could be used by Saturating 
bits of cotton and pushing them into 
the burrows, afterward covering up 
the openings. 


Value of Skim Milk — W. A. F.., 
New York: Various feeders have 
valued skim milk all the way from 
10 to 40 cents per 100 pounds when 
used for feeding young stock. Some 
recent experiments by Prof Wing at 
Cornell university have shown skim 
milk to be worth 15 cents per 10 
pounds for pig feeding. Careful rec- 
ord was kept of the weights of the 
pigs and values of all foods used anid 
eare was taken to give proper credit 
to other feeds than skim milk for 
gains of weight. We think this is a 
point which has sometimes been over- 
looked, thus resulting in unduly high 
values for the milk.—[Prof R. A 
Pearson, Dairy Department Cornell 
University. 


Value of Coal Ashes—J. G. O., Ken- 
tucky: Coal ashes contain only a very 
small amount of potash and phos- 
Phoric acid and therefore have very 
little value as -a fertilizer to furnish 
plant food. In very clayey soils an 
application of coal ashes might be ben- 
eficial in a physical way. Prof M. A. 
Scovell of the Kentucky experiment 
station says that anthracite coal ashes 
contain on an average about 0.1% 
potash and from 0.05 to 0.1% phos- 
station says that. anthracite’ coal ashes 
contain from 0.25 to 0.4% potash and 
about the same of phosphoric acid. 

Value of Skim Milk—In answer to 
W. A. French of Suffolk county, N 
Y, will say that I think he can get 
more detailed information about the 
value of feeding skim milk to pigs 
and calves out of the bulletin pub- 
lished by the Iowa experiment station 
than any other document I know. 
These people ask the pigs and calves 
the whole catechism and carefully 
report the answers, This bulletin 
was sent me from Ames, Iowa, and I 
have found it of great value. Com- 
pared with the present prices of other 
feeds, in. my opinion, skim milk is 
worth more than 20 cents per 40-quart 
can.—-[D. L. Brewster, Susquehanna 
Co, Pa, 


Marl Beds—T. M. Pennsylvania: It 
is exceedingly doubtful whether you 
will be able te get good water through 
the mar] beds mentioned. Write the 
irrigation expert of the United States 
department of agriculture at Wash- 
ington. You should be able to make 
a good garden and lawn in that sec- 
tion, providing you can ‘thoroughly 
underdrain the land. 
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SOLVING THE SCALE PROBLEM 


ROBERT S. EMORY, KENT COUNTY, MD. 

[As a practical and successful fruit grower, 
there are few men in this country who have 
studied the San Jose scale question as closely 
as has Capt Emory. He was the first to sug- 
gest and use whale oil soap successfully on 
fruit trees. His practical work with hydro- 
cyanic acid gas and the development of the 
Emory fumigator has attracted wide attention. 
He still uses the gas in his younger orchards 
and is convinced that fruit growers who are 
troubled with,this scale eould do much,to check 
the pest if they would follow the same lines that 
he has worked out after years of experience. 
The hydrocyanic acid gas method is, without 
doubt, the most practical and economic method 
of handling scale on young trees and on nursery 
stock. By the use of gas and the lime, sulphur 
and salt wash, Capt Emory no longer fears the 
scale in his extensive orchards.—Editor. ] 


I have been fighting San Jose scale for many 
years and now fear it very little, as we have 
two remedies which when properly applied 
keep the pest perfectly under control. These 
remedies are hydrocyanic acid gas and lime, 
sulphur and salt. I use the gas on young trees. 
In my experience I find that this method is 
the most efficient and inexpensive. On small 
trees my men can handle without trouble the 
small box fumigators, as shown in the picture 
reproduced herewith. These have been termed 
by Prof Johnson, the “Emory fumigator.” I 
use the gas in the late fall and midwinter and 
have no trouble in completely destroying every 
scale upon the young trees with one applica- 
tion. There is absolutely no danger of injury 
to the tree by the gas if a little common sense 
and judgment are used in handling it. Like a 
great many other things, many fruit growers 
and orchardists jump at conclusions and think 
this method too expensive and too dangerous 
to use. I was one of the very first to apply 
this gas on large trees over an extensive or- 
chard in the east. The results were highly sat- 
isfactory. The orchard, 2000 trees, is now liv- 
ing and bearing annually some of the best fruit 
I ship. . 

The great difficulty, however, is the handling 
of very large tents on trees in old orchards. 
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The remedy is without doubt a sovereign one, 
yet difficult to handle large tents and fumiga- 
tors in an old orchard. I, therefore, decided 
to confine my fumigation entirely to young 
trees and spray the old ones. This combinz- 
tion is ideal. By using the gas in the fall and 
midwinter and the lime, sulphur and salt im the 
early spring, I can extend my work and eo 
over my orchards in much better shape than 
formerly. I do not think it necessary to use 
the gas on young trees oftener than every other 
year. In my experience, I can totally destroy 
every scale upon the young trees and it takes 
at least two years before I notice indications 
of scale upon these trees which have been in- 
fested from the larger trees of the surrounding 
orchards. 

It is impossible to reach every scale with the 
spray on a large or small tree. However, with 
the use of the lime, sulphur and salt wash, I 
can hold them in check and no longer fear 
the spread of this pest in any of my orchards, 
The gas penetrates every crack and crevice, 
while in spraying many twigs are untouched 
and hundreds of scales are protected under the 
loose bark and in places where it is impossible 
to reach them with any spray, as applied by the 
most careful orchardists of the present day. 
Wherever the L S S wash touches a scale, it 
is certain to destroy it. At least that has been 
my practical experience and I have not taken 
heresay evidence, but make a most careful and 
practical examination of my trees several times 
a year. 4 

In preparing the L S S wash, I follow the 
formula and directions sent me by Prof R. I. 
Smith, state entomologist of Georgia. This 
young man conducted many experiments in my 
orchard a year prior to his going to Georgia. 
I paid most careful attention to all the details 
of this work and gave my advice and past expe- 
rience freely. We found the L § S wash and 
whale oil soap worth more than all the rest of 
the sprays tested put together. The latter, how- 
ever, is more expensive, but there is no, more 
efficient remedy than the whale oil soap when it 
is properly prepared and applied. Prof Smith 








informs me that he has used the L S S wash 
every year with the same successful results 
as I have obtained here. 

PREPARATION OF THE MATERIAL. 

I use a heg scalder, as shown in the picture, 
in which I keep a supply of hot water. I also 
have a 25-gallon iron pot. I prepare only a 
50-gallon barrel of material as we need it. I 
still use a hand pump and can keep it easily 
supplied. I use two sections of hose on my 
pump and from two to four nezzles on each. It 
does most excellent work with little or no 
trouble when the mixture is properly made. I 
think, however, a power sprayer of some sort 
would be more satisfactory on the whole when 
one has a large number of trees to spray. 

The formula I use is as follows: Best stone 
lime, 20 pounds; flowers of sulphur, 16 pounds; 
salt, five pounds. I mix the sulphur into a thin 
paste with a small amount of water and then 
add it to 15 gallons boiling water in a large 
pot. This is stirred freely. While this mix- 
ture is at the boiling point, I add the lime 
which will at ance commence to slake, causing 
violent ebullition. While the lime is slaking, 
much of the sulphur will be dissolved. The lime 
should be well stirred while it is slaking and 
a little cold water added when necessary to 
prevent burning and too violent boiling. After 
the lime is slaked, I add the salt, stirring it 


“in thoroughly and continue boiling for 35 min- 


utes or until the sulphur is entirely incorporated 
with the materials. This is the only secret of 
perfect success. I put this mixture into my 
spray tank or barrel through a fine wire 
strainer, such as is used in the dairy. We 
then add sufficient water to fill the barrel, mak- 
ing the desired amount. 





On the Spraying Apparatus which I use I 
have a gasoline engine under a canvas cover. 
This protects it and saves us considerable trou- 
ble. Two horses can handle the rig with 250 
gallons of the mixture and engine and pump 
in a potato field. The entire weight is about 700 
pounds. I rigged a rod behind with six nozzles, 
one over each row, which did good work there. 
[Edward Van Alstyne, Columbia County, N Y. 











all over the country. 
materials. 


iydrocyanic acid gas; 
Seen at the right of the picture. 





PRACTICAL ORCHARD WORK ON A LARGE FRUIT FARM 
The successful work of Capt R. S. Emory of Kent county, Md, in his warfare against the San Jose scale, has attracted the 
He has a very simple, yet effective outfit. 
He uses a hand power spray pump, carrying two lines of hose, bearing ftom two to four nozzles each. He is a firm 
fumigates all his young orchard trees and sprays the older ones. The box system for young trees is used. 
For interesting details, see Capt Emory’s article in this issue. 
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attention of fruit growers 
He uses an ordinary hog scalder, as seen at the left of the picture, tor boiling his 


believer in fumigation with 
One of the fumigators is 
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THE WORLD'S RECORD CORN CROP 

Please give the largest authentic yield of corn 
for one acre of ground, the kind of soil, its 
properties, fertilizing, variety of corn planted, 
distance between rows, and plants in the rows, 
cultivation, etc; in fact, all the essential, details 
of production.—[Dr W. L. Davenport, Wash- 
ington County, Va. 

The largest corn. crop yet recorded was 
grown by Capt Z. J. Drake of Marlboro county, 
S$ C. Not only is this the largest grown in 
America, but in the world. In one season and 
on a single acre, he produced 255 bushels and 
thus seeured American Agriculturist’s prize of 
$500, besides several other awards offered 
locally by fertilizer and other manufacturing 
companies. The details as to how this remark- 
able crop was produced were ‘published in 
American Agriculturist in March, 1890. The 
following facts regarding it will be of interest 
to others: 

The land on which the crop was grown was 
originally a sandy soil on which formerly grew 
oak, hickory and long-leaf pine. Three years 
previous, this particular acre was especially 
fertilized and prepared by Capt Drake and 
planted with Peterkin cotton from which he 
harvested 917 pounds of lint cotton. The land 
was especially prepared for the corn contest. 
In February he hauled upon it 50 one-horse 
wagon loads of stable manure, at the same time 
broadcasting 500 pounds each of guano, cotton- 
seed meal and kainit, all of which were plowed 
under. 

Following the plow 600 bushels of whole cot- 
tonseed were distributed in the furrow after 
the plow. Immediately following this a subsoil 
plow turned this 12 inches deep. The field was 
laid off alternately 6 feet between two rows, 
then 3 feet, then 6 feet, etc. One bushel of the 
common Gourd variety of the Southern White 
dent corn, of a strain improved by 20 years’ se- 
lection, was planted March 2. Five or six ker- 
nels were dropped in the row to each foot. 

The crop was still further fertilized during 
the growing season as follows: April 20, 200 
pounds each guano, cottonseed meal, kainit, 
acid phosphate and animal bone sown early 
in the furrows; May 15, 300 pounds nitrate soda 
in rows and worked in with harrow; May 25, 
200 pounds guano were applied in three fur- 
rows run in the wide rows; June 8, 500 pounds 
of an equal mixture of guano, cottonseed meal 
and kainit was strewn in the wide rows; and 
finally on June 10, 100 pounds nitrate soda was 
broadcasted in the narrow rows and hoed in. 

The acre was surveyed June 29 by William 
B. Alford. The harvesting was done November 
25 in the presence of representative farmers, 
including J. C. Campbell and official representa- 
tives of American Agriculturist. There was 
taken from the field 17,407 pounds corn in tae 
ear of which only 140 pounds were soft and con- 
sidered poor. By making several selections the 
average test showed that 82% of the total crop 
was kernels, an equivalent of 14,273 pounds of 
shelled corn, or 254 bushels and 49 pounds, 
estimated at 56 pounds per bushel. 

This was an elaborate experiment to prove 
how much corn could be actually grown on an 
acre, the cost of production having been a sec- 
ondary matter in this case. The second prize 
in this contest was won by Alfred Rose of 
Yates county, N Y, who produced 213 bushels 
of Early Mastodon corn. He planted one ker- 
nel every foot in rows 3 feet apart and ferti- 
lized with 800 pounds Mapes corn manure. The 
soil was a sandy loam. The third prize was 
awarded to George Gartner of Pawnee county, 
Neb, who raised 171 bushels of Barly Mastodon 
on a black, rich loam, fertilized with 90 loads 
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FARM AND FIELD 


of barnyard manure, planted in hills 3 by 3 
feet. The average weight of the entire 45 crops 
raised »nd entered in this contest was 104 bush- 
els shelled corn per acre. In every case the 
crops were well fertilized. It pays to feed crops 
intelligently. 


TIME AND LABOR SAVING PEN 


In the necessary daily moving of the chick 
pen, time and annoyance may be saved by hav- 
ing the pen made of inch thick 12-foot boards, 
at least a foot wide and securely fastened to- 
gether at their ends, preferably with screws and 
iron braces. Pieces of 4x4 scantling beveled 
to form an equilateral triangle will do if numer- 
ous nails are used to fasten all together; but 
such coops cannot be “knocked down” and 
stored from season to season in a pile, as the 
braced style can if the screws are removed. 
The ends of each board should be beveled to 
form half a right angle, or 45 degrees. 

In one corner a coop may be made consist- 
ing of a removable roof to fit over the sides of 
the pen and of a higlit sufficient to accommodate 
the hen, goose or turkey mother. This top 
should slant to shed rain and from its front 
slats may extend downward into the pen to 
keep the mother in when desired. 

In use the time saving management consists 
in the method of moving as well as in the fea- 
ture of “knocking down.” The coop is placed 
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LABOR SAVING COOP AND PEN. 
in the center of a grass plot at least 24 feet 
across in each direction and when moving time 
arrives the chicks are attracted to a little food 
at B, while the operator lifts the pen at A 
and, using C as a pivot, carries the point A 
around to D. In order to make the chicks 
move forward from B, when the coop is moving, 
the food should be placed close to the side of 
the pen and some more on the other side; name- 
ly at E. After a few movimgs the chicks learn 
to go forward promptly. Hach day the pen is 
moved in the same way until it occupies the 
place marked 6. Then it may be moved to new 
ground by turning on one of its other corners, 
say F, so that for instance the coop will be at 
G, as indicated by the dotted line. From this 
point as a new center the daily movement may 
continue as before. 


Turkey Eggs Hatch in incubators all O K, 
but we prefer rearing with turkey hens, be- 
cause there is less bother. Chicken hens won’t 
range enough with the poults and of course 
there is no ranging in artificial rearing. We 


commence setting turkey eggs about April 10 - 


and always try to get two sittings from each 
hen.—[D. B. Lyon, Grayson County, Tex. 


Wards off Hog Cholera—I occasionally . put 
a little pine or North Carolina tar with the feed 
in my hog troughs, and also charcoal obtained 
from sifting wood ashes. I have not had a 
ease of hog cholera in 25 years, while my neigh- 
bors have suffered severely.—[E. T. Benson, 
Talbot County, Md. 


A Study of Mother Earth 


The Aggregation of Soil Particles 


PROF SAMUEL FRASER, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

In American Agriculturist, October 21 Prof 
S. Fraser speaks of the need of the aggregation 
of soil particles. Will he please explain in 
detail what he means by this phrase, how 
aggregation benefits land, and especially how 
applications of manure promote aggregation of 
soil particles?—-[Cary W. Montgomery, Licking 
County, O. 

The soil, as the farmer understands the term, 
is made up of particles of various rocks, gran- 
ites, hornblende, quartz, etc, of diverse sizes, 
together with organic matter, crystals of chem- 
ical substances deposited from solution, as alka- 


* lies, very common in places where, when de- 


posited in the surface soil, they cause serious 
trouble reducing the value of the land; nitrates, 
as nitrate of potash or niter sometimes found, 
and crystals of other substances; a varying 
amount of moisture which carries in solution 
certain chemical substances found in the soil; 
together with numerous species of plant and 
animal life. The plants include the useful and 
injurious bacteria and fungi which inhabit the 
soil. Among the animals of great importance 
are earthworms and ants. With these constitu- 
ents, the soil would be of little value for grow- 
ing plants unless it contained a good supply 
of air. 

The opinion is now held that plants obtain 
a considerable amount of their food from the 
so-called soil solution of chemical substances 
found in the soil. It must be clearly under- 
stood that this soil solution is now considered 
of prime importance. Most modern theories 
as to plant growth are based upon the belief 
that plants obtain much food from this source; 
we might say all plants obtain practically all 
their food, except carbon and some oxygen, from 
this soil solution. These come from the air. 
Some plants, as the legumes, peas, beans, clover, 
alfalfa, etc, have the power of obtaining some 
of their nitrogen from the air, a power not 
known to exist with any other cutlivated crop. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOILS. 

Soils have long been classified by their text- 
ure and the size and character of their particles. 
Until the last decade there has not, however, 
been any standard of measurement as to what 
should constitute a coarse texture soil, for in- 
stance, a sand; or a fine texture soil, as a clay. 
Everything was relative. In a district where 
clay soils predominate, a sandy loam would be 
regarded as a light or sandy soil; while, in other 
sections where sand prevailed, the same sandy 
loam soil would be regarded as heavy. During 
the past. decade, the bureau of soils of the de- 
partment of agriculture at Washington, adopted 
a purely arbitrary standard. The various sizes 
of the soil particles and the percentage of each 
size are obtained by mechanical analysis. In 
this classification, a clay soil has more than 
35% of its bulk made up of particles measuring 
005 millimeter, 1-5000 of an inch, in diameter 
or less, and 60% of its bulk made up of parti- 
cles .05 millimeters or less in diameter. 

When a piece of clay is rubbed between the 
thumb and finger in a glass of distilled water or 
rain water, the larger particles quickly settle to 
the bottom, but the finer ones remain in sus- 
pension. In short, the water is muddy and if 
left alone might remain so several hours. Now, 
if a little lime water is added to this muddy 
liquid and stirred, the finely suspended particles 
of clay run together, forming little visible parti- 
cles. These soon. sink, leaving the water clear. 
The clay is now in the flocculated condition, the 











lime water having produced aggregation of the 
soil particles. Hard water has the same effect. 
Flocculated clay is not impervious to water, 
and, when mixed with some sand, as it is likely 
to be in a soil, it cements the little particles 
of sand together and gives to the whole a 
granular condition through which water and 
air are able to percolate and move freely. This 
illustrates what is meant by aggregation of soil 
particles. It must be remembered that in all 
soils, except the coarsest sand, when-in good 
texture, these compound grains are common 
and have a marked influence in determining the 
water holding power of the soil, the crop pro- 
ducing power and the agricultural value. 

The great injury done to heavy soils by 
plowing when too wet, is that these compound 
grains are then broken down very easily and 
puddling of the soil results. Gateways and 
puddles in clay fields are good illustrations if 
examined after a long, heavy rain. The gate- 





PRODUCE OF ONE TON OF UNTREAT- 
ED YARD MANURE. 





PRODUCE OF ONE TON OF UNTREAT- 
ED STALL MANURE. 


HANDLING THE SOIL 


Lime is not the only agent employed to induce 
granulation; frost is an important agent, and 
fall plowing is sometimes of value on this 
account. The trucker frequently uses manure 
tor the same purpose. Trucking is usually done 
on sandy or light soils, soils with large parti- 
cles, frequently because such soils are early 
and easy to till. Hoeing and weeding can, if 
needed, be done any and every day, an im- 
possibility on clay soils. The one defect of 
light. soils is their leachiness; they do not 
hold moisture, either. Manure supplies organic 
matter and some of this is humus. Humus is 
a jelly-like body that has the same power of 
cementing soil particles as clay possesses. But 
humus has one defect not found in clay; its 
compounds called humates, lose their cementing 
properties on drying, while clay does not. By 
applying large quantities of manure, the trucker 
fills the land with a sponge and aims, unipten- 
tionally perhaps, to hold sufficient moisture in 








PRODUCE OF ONE TON OF STALL MANURE 
TREATED WITH FLOATS. 


AN OBJECT LESSON WORTH STUDY 


The losses sustained by farmers, due to faulty management of manure, are well suggested 





by the above picture from the Ohio experiment station, and reproduced here by courtesy of 
Director C. E. Thorne. Each group represents the average yield of hay, wheat and corn secured 
upon a 1-16-acre plot of uniform land fertilized with one ton of manure, of which two untreat- 
ed grades were employed; namely, yard and stall, the former exposed to the weather, the latter 
tramped under foot in box stalls. The large pile on the right shows the average yields from sta!l 
manure treated with floats. In each row the wheat bag is on the left of the corn. On the left 
the yields from “yard” manure are: Hay, 51 pounds; wheat, 1.04 bushels; corn, 1.64 bushels; in 
the middle those from stall manure are: Hay, 101 pounds; wheat, 1.26 bushels; corn, 2.47 
bushels; on the right: Hay, 268 pounds; wheat, 1.95, bushels; corn, 3.15 bushels. Details as to 
methods employed and results secured are given elsewhere in this issue. 


way is a quagmire and the puddle, a puddle 
because the surface of the soil has become slimy, 
because there is a- thin layer of impervious 
clay. This is probably because excessive rain 
has removed some of the lime from the com- 
pound soil grains; the inductive agent be- 
ing gone, the fine particles separate and later 
together so closely that every pore is 
filled and a layer is formed through which 
the water cannot pass. The quagmire and the 
puddle disappear when the rain ceases and 
when by evaporation of moisture or by capillar- 
ity or both, some lime is transferred back to 
the surface. Then flocculation takes place; the 
soil particles are again cemented together into 
soil grains. This illustration shows clearly 
how the aggregation of the particles decidedly 
benefits land. 


the soil to prevent the humates losing their 
cementing power. Since organic matter is read- 

“jly destroyed in such soils, it is essential to 
make the applications frequently and in 
large quantities or else to produce green ma- 
nuring. 

Laboratory tests show some unproductive 
sands to be so not from any lack of plant food, 
but because’ of poor texture. If the grains are 
ground down, they will pack closer together 
and a soil of good texture be formed. In some 
cases this is all that is needed. If we apply 
clay, it may do equally well, but the trucker has 
found manure will do and he rightly uses it. 
To-day it is recognized by all fair-minded peo- 
ple that the physical properties of the soil are 
as important as the chemical. Beneficial effects 
of manures and fertilizers are not due to plant 


pack 
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food alone; the increase in crops may be due 
to the influence of manures upon the physical 
properties of the soil, and, in some cases, due 
to this alone. This need not alter our 
practice one whit, but rather encourages us to 
go on. 

Before the lime can cause aggregation of soil 
particles it must be in’ solution, lime water 
being used. This supports the practice of those 
who claim that, to get best results, lime must 
be applied in as fine a state as possible, the 
explanation offered being that the finer the 
particles, the greater the area the same weight 
may be made to cover and the greater surface 
they will present to the soil moisture. In other 
words, ‘they are nearer the state of being in 
solution. A lump of lime is merely a large soil 
particle and will last for years in the soil 
almost unchanged. The same is true in regard 
to spreading manure and sowing fertilizers. 
They show their beneficial effects only where 
applied; the resulis are not widely diffused. 
They must, so far as we know, go into solution 
to be of value, and this soil solution not only 
is the source of food for piants, but is the 
medium through which some of our beneficial 
agents, as lime, manure, etc, work upon and 
change the soil particles. 

The average farmer cannot secure carloads 
of manure like the trucker does. 
order his rotation of crops that he can secure 
abundance of root residue from crops, a good 
supply of barn manure, and be able to plow and 
fit the land at such times as to be conducive 
to the maintenance of the land in proper physi- 
cal condition. If two inter-tilled crops 
grown and the land then begins to puddle 
after a rain, it should be seeded to clover or 
grass, some crop which will gather plenty of 
humus, and get it into good texture again, or, 
if poor texture is due to lack of lime, supply 
lime. The successful farmer is he who knows 
when the land has been tilled long enough, who 
can see by the signs on the surface that the 
humus content is running low, and can replen- 
ish and make money while replenishing. Amer- 
icans are renowned all over the world for 
converting the humus into dollars, and it is 
now necessary for them to show that they can 
make dollars while they are putting back 
into the soil the humus their fathers re- 
moved. 
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RAISING PURE-BRED BULL CALVES 


W. G. FASSETT, FRANKLIN COUNTY, VT. 

The first few weeks of the calf's life he is 
fed whole milk. Later he is generally given 
separator milk. When he gets old enough to 
eat a few dry middlings only the separator milk 
is given. The pen in which he is kept is as 
clean, light and sunny as possible. When 
three or four months old, if in the summer, he 
is led out and tethered where he can see people 
pass. About the time of his first birthday he 
is ringed. As soon as his nose is well healed 
he is led by the ring. At this time he is taught 
tu work the tread power which runs the sepa- 
rator. He is usually fed separator milk until 
he is a year old. When this milk is not avail- 
able bran and middlings or ground oats are 
given. 

Our calves get all the good hay they will eat 
up clean. An effort is made to be firm and 
kind with the bulls at all times. By keeping 
them where they are accustomed to see people 
and cows, they seldom cause any trouble 


through being cross. The tread power work 
keeps them strong and vigorous and in excel- 
lent condition. 
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Lan increase Your Comforts! 


“Can Increase Your Profitel Increase Your Profits! 


Ifyou 1 are interested in those things #* 
d like to send you ournew book about 


ELECTRIC ©" Wives 
ELECTRIC "wz 


Wagon 

More thana million and a quarter of them are 

in use and several hundred thousand farmers say 
that they are the best investment they ever made. 
They'll save you more money, more work, give bet- 
ter service and greater satisfaction than any other 
metal wheel made—because They're Made Better. 
By every test they are the best. Spokes united to 
the hub. If they work loose, your money back. 
Don't buy wheels nor wagon until you read our 
book. It may save you many dollars and it’s free. 
ELEGTRIG WHEEL GO., 

Box 86 Quincy, fils. 




















ACGME ‘iinicw 


Clod Crusher and Leveler. 
2 BIZES 3 to 17 
feet. 


Agents 
Wanted 


To bereturned 
expense if not satisfactory. The 
Oaee lverizer and cheapest{ 
Riding Harrow on earth. ‘eme crushes, cuts, pul- 
voriamiajuompaneSovenalt geile feceit s purpuses, Made of 
costornsl one wrought i nes rec py 
ve B, Minosapelis, 1316 W. Sih Birvet, Kaseas Crp B16 1006 Be, 
3 it: jt 
icuieville, Ky. Gor, Weler sad W. Bice Kacns Cy o 
PR mons H. nee Sole Mfr., Millington, N. J. 
wa ry “An Ideal Harrow" by Henry Stew- 
- mai eee taal Ideliver f.0.b. ! New a Chicago, Colum- 
bus, Lenisville, Kansas( ity, Ml lis, 
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{NEW HOLLAND 
Feed Mills 


are sold away below any 
other standard mills, 
Why not save the differ- 
ence? Do. all sorts.of ear 
corn and grain grinding 
and they last. Fine meal 
makers, Elevator and 
bagger if wanted. Three 
styles, foursizes. Let us 
send you one to try free. 

You are sure to like it, but we take the 
chances. We bargain for return at our expense 
if not pleased, Write us if you want the fastest 
cutting Wood Saw made. Booklets free. 


NEW HOLLAND MCH. CO., 
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ATTAINING GREATER CROPS 


A Campaign for Better Seed. 


The determination is becoming uni- 
versal this spring among farmers to 
pay more attention to high bred seed, 
pure, true to name, and vigorous. 
This increasing interest in behalf of 
better seed accounts in part for the 
number of farmers who are going to 
enter the contest to increase grain 
growers’ profits, conducted by Orange 
Judd company. 

This paper heads the prize list with 
a donation of $5000. The sweepstakes 
prize in each class for the first year 
will be at least $500 for the best work 
with one acre of wheat, $500 for the 
best work with one acre of corn, and 
$500 for the best work with one acre 
of oats. Numerous other prizes are 
being contributed. <A long list of these 
was printed herein last week and pre- 
viously, and many other donations are 
expected and will be suitably acknowl- 
edged. Surely there is no way in 
which anyone interested in promoting 
profitable agriculture can be done in 
that direction than by donating cash, 
merchandise or live stock to the prize 
fund. 


VARIETIES RECOMMENDED. 

We recommend contestants in the 
oat class to raise the Myrick oat, in 
spring wheat to plant the pure strain 
of Red Fife spring wheat, both of 
these specialties being furnished under 
seal to farmers or to the trade by 
Northrup, King & Co, seedsmen of 
Minneapolis, Minn, and can be ob- 
tained of them or through almost any 
seedsman. A number of varieties of 
corn have been recommended for the 
different states and sections, according 
to the list printed in our issue of Jan- 
uary 6. The winter wheat varieties will 
be recommended later. Farmers are 
at liberty to obtain any of the varie- 
ties recommended from any grower 
or seedsman. We recommend such 
varieties of seed because we believe 
them to be for the farmer’s advan- 
tage, yet any contestant is at liberty 
to plant some other variety or seed of 
either corn, wheat or oats if he 
prefers, 

“IN ORDER TO ENTER THE CONTEST 
send the following notice to American 
Agriculturist, New York City: “I here- 
by notify you of my intention to enter 
your contest to improve grain growers’ 
profits.”” State whether in wheat, oat 
or corn class, in any two or all three, 
if you have decided which, but if not, 
your decision can be made later. Be 
sure to add your full name, postoffice, 
county and state, 

OBJECT OF CONTEST. 

As all our readers are aware, the ob- 
ject of the first year of this contest is to 
raise in1906 one acre ofthe best seed 
of the variety selected, under the best 
conditions, so as to have the finest pos- 
sible seed for use in 1907 and there- 
after. As has been frequently ex- 
plained, all the details of the contest 
will be set forth in the contestants’ 
manual to be published in March, and 
to be sold for 50 cents, or given free to 
anyone who sends us $1 for a new sub- 
scription’ or renewal to this paper. 
Yet if any contestant does not want 
this paper or the manual, he is not 
obliged to have either, the contest 
being wide open to the world without 
restrictions. 

The object is not to see who can 
raise the most extraordinary yields, 
but the purposes of the contest are 
best explained by the following scale 
of points that will be used for judging 
returns of first year’s work: Variety 
and selection of seed will be allowed a 
total of 10 points, methods of culture 
25 points, record or report (its clear- 
ness, completeness, accuracy and care 
bestowed upon it) 15 points, yield of 
the contest acre 25 points, quality of 
crop (that is, its market grade saleabil- 
ity, feeding value, etc) 10 points, 
profits resulting from the entire oper- 
ation 15 points, making 100 points. 


Indirect Benefits from Kainit. 
PROF H. E. STOCKBRIDGE. 


The use of kainit is based on its fer- 
tilizing value. Its direct benefit to the 
crop lies in the amount of actual 
potash it contains. It supplies essen- 
tial plant food, but it possesses other 
properties, hardly less important, 
which are commonly overlooked in its 
purchase. Its commercial value, or 
price, is determined solely by its con- 
tent of potash. The value it pessesses 
because of other properties are 
therefore indirect, though perhaps 
really more important. As the 
potash contained in kainit, as deter- 
mined by official analyses, is full equiv- 
alent for its market price, its other 
valuable properties are obtained free. 
Tf it can be shown that these indirect 
benefits from the use of kainit are im- 
portant, it is easily seen that this ma- 
terial offers rare opportunity for ob- 
taining real value without expense. 

It must be remembered that both 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids are 
regular and essential combined consti- 
tuents of kainit. The former is the 
active ingredient of gypsum (land- 
plaster), and the latter eagerly unites 
with ammonia gas.to form chloride of 
ammonia. It must, therefore, be easily 
seen that kainit is necessarily an en- 
ergetic and valuable absorbent in 
stables and yards. It is a rectifier and 
preserver of manure, and as its potash 
returns full value for cost, it performs 
this valuable office without cost to the 
consumer. Kainit contains about 33% 
common salt, not considered in fixing 
its selling price. If salt possesses 
agricultural value, and large quanti- 
ties are purchased because of belief 
in the benefits it confers, kainit per- 
forms the same work without expense. 
That this value is real is easily shown, 
though its plant food value is discred- 
ited. 

There are certain soils nearly use- 
less because of serious errors in nat- 
ural drainage, for which kainit seems 
to be a specific corrective. These soils 
eccur in different sections of the coun- 
try in considerable areas. In the mid- 
dle west they are commonly called 
“bogus soils,” in the south they are 
known as “white-bud lands.” They 
are nearly sterile, though a few crops, 
particularly Irish potatoes, are but 
Slightly affected. They are low lands, 
whose unproductiveness results from 
imperfect drainage, due to the pres- 
ence of a too high permanent water- 
table. Lowering the water-table by 
permanent drainage would correct the 
evil. This, however, is often impos- 
sible. 

Experiments originally made by the 
Indiana experiment station, since 
practically repeated in many places, 
showed that the application of one 
ton, of kainit per acre to these lands 
entirely corrected the difficulty, and 
resulted in the production of crops 
equal to those on adjeining lands. 
In the experiments mentioned, an 
actual average net profit of $55.60 per 
acre on the crops of corn for three 
years resulted from this use of kainit. 
The application was made broadcast, 
and plowed in. Several other materials 
beside kainit were used in these exper- 
iments; the latter not only gave the 
highest net profits from the crops 
produced, but the largest actual 
yields as well. 

As a rule the quantity of such land 
in any one locality is comparatively 
small. More commonly they occur as 
sterile spots in fertile fields or sections, 
which, in other accepted forms, they 
easily made as preductive as the sur- 
rounding lands. Annual application is 
not necessary for the purpose, as the 
benefits remain for from three to ten 
years. It must be particularly remem- 
bered that the general nature of these 
lands is fertile. The adjoining lands 
are productive. The difficulty has no 
relation to the supply of plant food, to 
which, in other accepted forms, they 


do not respond. The results secureg 
are due solely to the specific action of 
kainit on the movement of soil watery; 


Handles Manure w with a itn | 


FRANK J. BOLL, ILLINOIS, 





No other implement used about th» 
farm gives better results than does 
the manure spreader. With my ma. 
chine I handle about 150 loads of ma. 
nure a year, at a cost of about 10 cents 
per load. If put on in the old way the 
same amount would cost about 20 cents 
per load and a lot of hard labor be. 
sides. I sow nine Joads to the acre 
which seems about the right quantity 
for either the black or timber land, 

The manner in which the spreader 
distributes the manure over tha 
ground is such that the soil is ep. 
riched very evenly. This is a great 
point in favor of the growing crop, 
Then, too, when the rains come, the 
life of the manure is washed into the 
soil more evenly than by any other 
process. The best way to use tha 
spreader is to keep it running in th 
spring and summer, putting the * 
nure on the meadow fields which are 
intended to be broken for cor 1e 
following spring. Although manure 
spread on the fields just before plow. 
ing gives very good results, the method 
here stated is preferable. 

——__~<_>-—.. 

After reading the article in Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist regarding the value 
of a manure spreader, I thought 
would buy one and wrote several of 
your advertisers and got catalogs and 
prices. There is not a spreader in this 
part of the state. I have never seen 
one in operation and cannot decide 
whether to buy the endless apron ma- 
chine or one of the half aprons, out 
and return, with chain and sprocket 
drive. It is not the price of the ma- 
chine that I consider, but the dura- 
bility and the one that would be less 
liable to breakage. I would like to 
hear through these columns from 
farmers who have used both kinds of 
spreader.—[Charles B. Adams, Miss. 


I commend American Agriculturist 
very highly for the good work it has 
undertaken in the grain growers’ con- 
test. Lots of good will be accom- 
plished as the result of this. work. 
Every farmer in the country should 
give you his hearty co-operation. They 
will surely reap a larger reward in 
larger yields than they can possibly in 
the winning of prizes.—[Charles W. 
Weaver, Paulding County, O. 


I read in American Agriculturix 
how to keep milk clean, how we 
should care for our cows and have a 
cloth to wipe the udders and have 
white suits, which is all right for the 
city board of health to suggest, but 
how about the milk cans that deale 
keep until we have to get them 
washed and thoroughly renovated be- 
fore they are fit to use again. I have 
a neighbor who has a large number 
of cans and ships 120 to 150 cans per 
day. A short time ago he had al! his 
cans in the city. This really stranded 
him. I think the board of health 
should look after the middlemen ani 
cans more carefully. If the city au 
thorities would pass some regulation 
making it compulsory for dealers 
return cans in a more sanitary condi: 
tion, the milk received by our cily 
friends would, in many cases, be mut! 
more wholesome. If the milkme! 
have not washed the cans before thy 
are returned, one can readily imagine 
how filthy they are when they are '& 
ceived. I believe this can busines 
is a source of a great deal of troubl 
at the other end of the line and this 
matter should be brought strongly be 
fore the general public.—[{E. B. Mi- 
ler, Chester County, Pa. 


BUSINESS NOTICE, 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’ 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Seed 
Book 


FOR 1906 
contains 152 
large pages 
full from cov- 
er to cover of 
illustrations 
~ and descrip- 
=\tions of the 
best and new- 
est things 
yknown in 

horticulture. 

No market 
gardener, far- 
mer, or any- 
one interested 
in flowers can 
afford_to be without this book, which 
will be sent free to all sending me their 
address on a postal. 

WM. HENRY MAULB 

1702 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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2.00 Success, New York 1.75 
200 World, Tri-Weekly, $e ¢o 1.79 
4% World's Work, New York...:....0....2. M35 
275 The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass..W 2.75 
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rst copy of any paper eubscribed for has 
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ers of such paper, 

Az ney eore Prices include s copy of American 
h. were - turist Year Book and Almanac for 1906, If, 
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=a °d upon the advertised terms, the additional 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Chicago, i, NEW YORK, Springfield, Mass. 










FARM 
Plans for a Small, Convenient Barn. 


H. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 








Recently I lost by fire all my stables 
and large barn. I want to build 
a barn about 32x50 feet, with a wagon 
house in one end and the rest of the 
floor taken up with horse stables and 
about six stalls for cows. I want to 
use the room overhead for storing hay 
and straw. Can such a barn be built 
for $800? I am having framing ma- 
terial sawed up which would cost me 
over $200. I want a slate roof and a 
cupola. Would like to have the ideas 
of an up-to-date farmer on this sub- 
ject.—[Robert M. Dilatush, Mercer 
County, N J. 

The barn here described is 36x50 
feet. It makes provision for six cows 
and four horses; a wagon or drive 
barn 30x36 feet. The cows will have 
a fraction over 3 feet each, with a 
platform depending upon the size of 
the cows from 4 feet 8 inches to 5 feet 
wide. This is the standard. The 
gutter is 16 inches wide and 8 inches 
deep next to the cows, and either 4 
or 6 inches on the other side. Our 
questioner does not mention granary, 
so I have not drawn it in the diagram; 
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FLOOR PLAN OF FARM BARN. 


but I would suggest placing it in the 
partition at the point marked X. It 
can be built as large or as small as 
desired, opening on the barn floor for 
emptying grain into it, and with cor- 
ners on the stable side. 

This would also be convenient for 
horse feeding. The partition, if de- 
sired, could be moved out to the north 
and have quite a room providing it 
would not interfere with the wagon 
storage. I would suggest that the hay 
come down in chutes in front of the 
cows; if three horse stalls is enough, 
use the stall opposite the feed manger 
for roughage. This would save many 
steps going up and down stairs. If 
the partition was moved out, as pre- 
viously suggested for a granary, an ex- 
tra stall could then be easily provided, 
for hay. These horse stalls are 5 feet 
from center to center, including parti- 
tion, and the width of the stable is 
16 feet. A bit scant, but it will do. 

If you desire, a track with litter 
earrier can be put through back of 
the cows just entering the horse 
stable part. I have put in ten large 
windows and a small window, rather 
high, in each horse stall. Hang the 
windows at the bottom so they will 
open in, to prevent draft. 

I would put the large door, opening 
into wagon barn, next to cow stable 
partition. This will give room at the 
left to back wagons against the north 
end and not interfere when driving 
in. Construct a concrete floor under 
horses and cows and in wagon barn 
also, if a floor is desired. Put in King 
system of ventilation, starting the out- 
take flues at points marked (V); 
carry them at an angle, bringing out 
through the roof in the center. This 
will give you all the cupola necessary. 

I know of no greater waste of 
money, than building these unneces- 
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The year of 1905 on our seed farms was one of prodigal plenty. 
The result is enormous stocks of Northern grown pedigree seed Oats, Wheat, 
Barley, Speltz, Potatoes, Grasses, Clovers, Timythy seed, etc., etc. 


Salzer’s Bargain Seed Book 


is brim full of bargains in Seeds at bargain prices, way below any ever offered. 
ih Bargain Cataleg with sufficient grass seed to grow on yuur Uwn lands this 


S TONS OF NUTRITIOUS CRASS 
is sent free for the asking. Or,if you prefer Radishes, we will send you free, 


Simply send us bay | notice, sicn your name and address and the free pack- 
r Radish, as 
with all of its 


flowers, vegetables and farm seeds. 
wondertully low prices, all will be sent you by return mail postpaid. 
If you nena ¢ J we adda big package of Cosmos—the most beautiful fashion- 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED 60., Lock Bo 43, La Crosse, Wis. 








ail sumuner long, and our bargain Catalog. 


ou select te this new, interesting 
gain offers, all of its bargain surprises in 
, all the waluable information showing our 





Your Spring Help 


Be 


What kind of help will 
you do your work the o 
Ny snuch expense, or employ 


yea have this spring. Will 
d way with many men and 
¢ time-saving, labor- 


lessening and money-making 


TRON AGE Implements © 


These implements comprise tools for the cultivation of all crops. The 
wn, prepares the ground, sows the sced and cul.ivates 
Iron Age ( Improved Robbins) Potato 
p-anter 
Walixin, 
all are shown in 
Most comp lete and instructive book 


No.6 tool s 
crop. The 


~ I no competitor. The onl 

weet Peel wor Riding and 
— Drills, Potato Ligrers, etc., 
the New ron Age Book. 


‘ Tron Age 
(Improved 


Robbins) 
Potate 
Planter, 


rforming 
ullivators 


on crop raising published. Write for it. It'sl ree. 
> BATEMAN MFG, CO., Box 132, Crenioch, N. J. 











STRAWBERRIES 


AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM 






1906 


Worth 
BOOK its weight in 
FREE GOLD. 


The Book that beats them all because it tells 
how big crops of big fancy strawberries can 
be grown every year and how to pick and pack them for 
big prices. It keeps Experienced Growers posted on 
new discoveries is plant breeding and latest cultural 
methods. It takes beginners through a comoless 
course of instruction; tells just when and how to 
eve: ing to get Big Resuits, and how to start ro 
Profitable Berry Farm with little capital. Beautifully 
illustrated with photo-engravings. Don’t order your 
plants until you read this book. It is free. 

RB. M, KELLOGG CO., BOX 635 THREE RIVERS, MICH, 


The “‘Kant-Klog” Sprayer 


Now. Gets twicetheresults with same labor 
and Suid. All sizes. Flat or round spray from same Nozzle, 
For trees, vines, vegetables, whi 

infecting, wagons, fire, etc., etc. 















Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


ag ame Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 

© best by 62 years tést, 1200 

— 6, 40 lu hardy vosee, 5 sous 
better grown, 44 goes 

of Palma, Ferns, Ger- 

anluma, Everblooming Roace 

and other things a *- 


to maneen. b ~The a, 
7 =e pai 

safe crrival and. tase 

}) guaranteed, ex on 

or freight. Gone will be \4 

ested in. our extraordinary 
offers of over half a 

_— choice collections in 


Rta. Elegant 168-page Catalogue FREE 4 for 
it today and see what values we - t a little money. 
THE STORK. ON CO., 


RS & HARK 
Box 203, PAINESVILLE, < OHIO. 


TREE PROTECTORS 


75c per 100-$5 per 1000. 
Send for samples and testimonials. 
Do not wait until Kabbjts and Mice 
ruin your trees 


WRITE us TO-DAY. 
. Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 


A THRIFTY GARDEN 


whether large or small, needs proper tools for 
seeding and cultivating. We make garden imple- 
ments of all kinds, a tool for every purpose, 


MATTHEWS’ NEW UNIVERSAL 


Hand Seeders and Cuitivators 


singly or combined with Hoes, Plows, Rakes* 

arkers, etc, Over atyles- 
FREE BOOKLET giving <de- 
scription, prices and valuabie 
information mailed to any ad- 
8. Send for it now. 


GARDEN T 7 i 
EVERY fo 


AMES PLOW 00., 76 MAREET ST., peoven, mass. 






























. Book No. 4 on 
NITRO- 
si CULTURE 
the wonderful 
soil and seed bacteria. 
Enrich your farms. 


aarene. = NITRO-CULTURE CO., 
est Chester, Pa. 











Strawberry Plants 


Virginia and Chesapeake, winners io GGLD PRIZE 
oters; also Cardinal, Commonwealth, North Shore, Uaks 
Early, New York, Glen Mary. Stevens Cc ham pion, aad 90 
t list, good stock, fair prices. Dewberries: Lu- 
Cretia and Austins. 
Full line best new and standard old vari- 
eties GARDEN, FIELDand FLOWER 
SEEDS. New 60 Page Catalogue Free. |t tells about 
good plants and seeds and where to get them. Send now to 
W. F. ALLEN, Dept. 13, SALISBURY, MD. 


Old Va, ENSILAGE CORN 


Produces a remarkable amount of superior ensil- 
age peracre. It increases the flow of milk or adds 
weight to cattle faster than other ae Cat- 
alog of profit-adding seed and nursery stock free. 


Ford Seed Co., Rees 42, Ravenna, Ohio 











Flower Seeds 191 sorts, new and old. for a big bed 


FREE also Park's New Fionat Guive Fuse, Tell vour 
friends. Geo. W. Pann, LaPark, Ps. 
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[8] FIELD AND 
secure the biggest crops of corn, 
fertilizers must be used liberally. 
Apply at least ‘500 pounds to the acre—with 
3% per cent. nitrogen, 8 per cent. available 
phosphoric acid, and g per cent. Portas. 
PorasH is a most important factor in corn 


culture. Our practical books for farmers are 


yours for the asking—no cost or obligation 


of any sort, and a vast fund of invaluable 
information in them. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York 


SEEDS FROM GROWER TO SOWER 


We KNOW we could sell yon all your seeds if we conld meet you face to face, and take you 
through our storehouses and out over the farms where our seed is grown. We eould show you the 
enormous difference between our expenses and thatof the city seedsman, and how YOU get the 
benefit of thatsaving ; how we make our own low prices, as we belong to no combination or asso- 
ciation for keeping rices up, and save you the middleman’s profits. We repeat, if we could meet 

ou here we could ow you why we save you about one-half of yourseed money, and you would 

:now that our present big business must be the result of Honest Seeds at Honest Prices. How- 
ever, we can’t meet you all here, s0 we want you to have our catalog, which talks to you face to 
face and tells you a lot of plain truths about GOOD seeds. at RIGHT prices. It’s free te everybody. 


To show you our Honest Seeds in Honest packets, we will send 
6c. 


a ee 


Warranted 
Vegetable Seedsa for 
KE. B. Turnip Beet, Rosy Gem Radish, Prize Head Lettuce, Crookneck Squash, 
Kk. J. Wakefield, H. C. Parsnip, * Beauty Tomato, Long Orange Carrot, 
Sweet German Turnip, Rocky Ford Muskmelon, 


FORREST SEED COMPANY, Bux 37, Cortland, New York. 








Buy Seeds from the Grower 


seeds reach the ener without throngh three or four hands. This 
adds tothelr-cost withont tmprovin their tally. We ralae e raise a lerde ¥, U¥- aceds 
and know all about them—how and where were rais OW 0 
sa “ Plants they were coved. This cannot be t be known when the 4 
pn r dealer, or even from another grower. 
OST LESS. When you buy our h home grown seeds you pay only one profit and 


BETT QUALITY. keeping 2 close watch on and throwing ont ss 
—— plants we sider Beare’ of our seeds up my yy high standard. Quality is 
ways co! w 

: Improved strains of vegetable. seeds for eritical gardeners, 
ed ao hy a hy er 
Gi ¢t Corn S ® wonder—sample e ‘ou 
ment. Ask for our catalogue and wholesale price lst (free.) You can’t afford not ta, 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Cotowarer, N. Y. 


MAPLE SYRUP MAKERS! 


The question is, how. panty trees oo tp; 2 nothew many gaivan- 

ize@ iron spouts you are —_ = zed iron. spouts are tree 

jew aged e : oh Spouts lessen the fe injury. ph. Grimm Spent. B 4 
t t ming. Qne-fo more is guaranteed, or 

pong PGrimm = Evaporators wn a high ¢ nigh grade tin utensils will ineense 

















BUR SEEDS GROW! 5: =~: 
7 BUAPEE'S FARM ANNUAL ron 1906, 


4 tion of value, free; ask 
nt + ” 
GRIMM SPOUT NO. & Cc. H. CRIMM, Rutland, Vi., and Montreal, P. 0. 
that can be grown, you should read 
Anniv: Edition of 
well known as the “ Leading American is mailed FREE to elf. 
Deter write TO-DAY. W.ATLEE BURPEE a ca. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








DOUBLE THE STRAWBERRY CROP 


No extra expense for new plants or fertilizer. Full story in catalog—lifetime experi- 
ence of largest fruit-grower in America. To old friends and new wanting Berries, 
Peaches, Plums, Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc., it’s free. J, H, HALE, $0. GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


“« “WHAT SHALL I SAY?” 


prevents one ene 
3 — one’smind ia petquit 
ss only want to Jonge oa prices and 
liable de Ae” end then the Fest will almost write itscld 











accurately describes 216 varieties 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution, 
Bro’s, Louisiana, ie 


We want more - 








ORCHARD 


sary coups on top of barns. They 
serve no purpose and thus have no 
value. The so-called self supporting 
ing roof is, perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, as good as any. It is often 
called a curb roof. I would not want 
the contract to build this barn and do 
a@ good job for $1000. If painted, with 
eave spouts and good wall, you will 
probably use that amount aside from 
the frame work which you have. You 
ean figure closer than anyone else 
because you know cost of material in 
your section. The hay can be put in 
at either end of gable with fork and 
track. 





Fruit Growing on Chesapeake Peninsula. 


*JAMES S. HARRIS, MARYLAND. 


It has been but few years since our 
upper counties, constituted the great- 
est peach growing section of the 
world, but the scourge of yellows soon 
greatly lowered our rank in that line. 
Now, since that epidemic is passed, 
we are again ready to be restored to 
@ goodly rank in the production of 
fruits. The lower end of our peninsula 
with the Norfolk section, of which the 
lower counties of our peninsula form 
@ part, is to-day the greatest producer 
of early vegetables and strawberries of 
any like sized section in the United 
States. The splendid climate, fine 
quality and easily tilled soil of this 
peninsula makes it a favored land for 
general agriculture. With these 
favored features close to our largest 
cities, with excellent shipping facili- 
ties by railroad and steamboat, mak- 
ing an easy outlet from almost every 
point on our peninsula, horticulture 
affords an opportunity for much 
greater profit than plain farming for 
men who have inclination and taste 
for any particular branch of com- 
mescial horticulture. 

Not only is the opportunity open to 
the man who has the ready money 
to buy and pay for choice farms of 
any size his experience teaches him 
he is able to manage well, but to the 
young man with little or no inheri- 
tance, provided he has steady habits 
of industry and a determination to 
succeed. He can seek employment at 
the best paying, honorable occupation, 
he fis capable of filling, with a resolu- 
tion to lay by and put to interest, at 
least, 338% of his earnings, and as 
much more as he is willing to deny 
himself the pleasure of spending for 
living and passing pleasures. This 
resolution well lived up to, is worth 
to the young man far more than the 
dollars he puts to interest for future 
investment. It gives him habits of 
thoughtful frugality that will be of 
great value to him through life. 


PLANS FOR PURCHASING A FARM. 


When his surplus earnings have 
reached an amount sufficient to make 
a one-third cash payment on a small 
farm, with say 100 acres or even less, 
suited by soil and situation for hor- 
ticuiture crops, he will be ready to 
make such a purchase and begin life 
in earnest. Ey that time his habits 
of industry, sobriety and integrity will 
have attracted attention and won the 
confidence of business men. He will 
have but little trouble in borrowing 
money on the land to make the re- 
maining half or two-thirds payment. 
The bank statements of this peninsula 
show that. there is abundance of 
money seeking just such well secured 
investments. 

Having judiciously made his land 
purchase of a little farm, to be well 
tilled, and the choice of a little wife 
well willed, let him select some one 
erop of fruit or market garden prod- 
uct, to which his land and tastes are 
adapten. He shohld make some crop 
a leading specialty as a money maker, 
but should not depend alone on any 
one special crop. It is much safer to 
have some mixed crops on a smaller 


*Abstract address Pres Harris at an- 
nual meeting of the Peninsula horti- 
cultural society last week. 


scale, sufficient th meet current ex. 
penses in case of failure with the 
ether. When this is done the profits 
from the leading specialty will constj- 
tute a surplus, for debt paying 6, 
further purchases. Financial succes; 
in commercial horticulture is not q|| 
there is in it for the individual ang 
the people. Including as it does, 
fruit growing, market gardening, hoy. 
ticulture and landscape gardening. 
The last named, should receive far 
more attention than it does. Select a 
few evergreens and deciduous trees 
for planting abott the home. These 
cost but little to start, and when we!) 
cared for will, in a few years, crow 
to be a great ornament about a home, 
a source of comfort to the owner and 
family and a credit to any locality. 

Small farms for beginners with 
limited capital are to be recommended, 
It opens an opportunity for the owner. 
ship of the land by the occupant. The 
occupant owner of a farm of 100 acres 
engaged in horticulture, can by the 
application of the best methods and 
crops, produce more net income for 
himself and family, than his tenant 
neighbor by plain farming can produce 
on a farm three times that size. The 
eccupant owner with a feeling of per- 
manency, and pride of home, is im- 
pelled by a feeling of ownership, to 
keep his surroundings in neater, better 
condition. This is not only a comfort 
to himself and family, but improves 
the appearance of his community and 
increases the taxable basis for county 
and state. Hail the day, when the 
great majority of our peninsula lands 
shall be tilled by occupant owners. 

For years we have been hearing the 
cry, and with too much truth to, 
that the best talent of the farming 
districts is drifting to the cities. Many 
of these boys are sons of well-to-do 
farmers who are investing their an- 
nual surplus in mortgages or other se- 
curities; or adding farm to farm in 
their own names, to be rented out. 
These sort of men wish to be called 
the rich men of their community; while 
the sons, for the lack ef proper en- 
couragement at home, drift where the 
gayety and allurements of city life cul- 
tivate and fasten habits of extrav- 
gance, which if indulged in, will soon 
swallow up both salary and inheri- 
tance. 

Let the father select or assist his 
son in selecting land, suitable for the 
line of horticulture of his son’s inclina- 
tions and taste. Buy the land, make 
a cash payment on it sufficient to 
make the land ample security for the 
deferred payments, deed the land to 
the son, making him and the land re- 
sponsible for the balance of the pur- 
chase money. If there are several 
boys, make this first advance, such an 
amount as can be made to each’ son, as 
he comes to business age, so as to 
start all on equal footing. This method 
will not impair a comfortable living 
for the parents. Start each one right. 
This ownership and _ responsibility 
will cultivate and develop in the young 
man a painstaking care; an interest 
and delight in his business, that 
would not be developed on rented 
lan@ or in some business where he 
does not have a direct personal in- 
terest. Let this policy be adopted all 
up and down the peninsula. We will 
then see more and more beautiful, 
well kept rural homes and happy 
young families. 

Sd 

Large Crop of Carrots—The exhibit 
of earrots at the last meeting of the 
New Jersey horticultural society w25 
interesting. They were grown by C. ¢. 
Hulsart of Monmouth county. He 
grew 1119 bushels on about two acres. 
All the best stock was sold to a local 
company for soup purposes. He feeds 
the extra large and very small ones 
his horses. He says they relish them 
and keep in good condition. He thinks 
one bushel carrots and one  busiiel 
grain, equal to two bushels ¢rait 
when used as feed for horses. He a!s0 
grows and feeds sugar beets to his 
cows. 
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Starting Tomatoes in the Truck Belt 


E. BR. JINNETTE, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 





Success will depend in a great meas- 
ure upon the’ kind of plants set in the 
field. Indeed the crop is largely made 
while the plants are in the hotbed 
and cold frame. To grow the right 
kind of plants requires patience and 
unceasing care. Success with toma- 
toes means that not a single point be 
neglected in growing the plants, and 
too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the necessity of giving close attention 
to the little matters of detail. Con- 
ditions must be made favorable for 
e rapid germination of the seed and 
v rapid, healthy growth of the 
lants from the time the seeds are 
»wn until the crop is harvested. 

The tomato revels in a high temper- 
lature, and not only is the growth 
lehecked, but the plant is injured by a 
low temperature in the early stages 
of its growth. From 60 to 80 degrees 

the limits of temperature range. 

The soil in the hotbeds should be 

bout 6G inches deep. In this 
latitude the seed should be sown 
from the first to the middle of 
February. The soil in the bed should 
be thoroughly worked over and made 
a fine and mellow as possible. 

SOWING THE SEED. 


t} 
tli 
I 


When everything is ready mark off 
the bed in rows 2x4 inches apart. A 
strip of wood 1x3 inches turned on 
edge and pressed into the soil makes 


TRUCKING 


dry. On a cold day this can be done 
by raising a sash now and then on the 
lee side of the bed. Some growers 
recommend a second transplanting in 
the hotbed, claiming that a shorter, 
stockier plant is obtained in this way. 
But this adds materially to the cost of 
the plants. When the plants are 6 
inches high they are ready for the cold 
frame. 


TRANSFERRING TO COLD FRAME, 


If possible the cold frame should 
be on a south or east slope. It is 
usually made 5 feet 8 inches wide and 
any desired length. Muslin is used for 
a covering. The sides must be so ar- 
ranged that there will be plenty of 
slope to carry off the water. Itis a 
good plan to have permanent cold 
frames near the hotbeds unless these 
are too far from the fields, in which 
case it will save valuable time to make 
them at one side of the field where the 
tomatoes are to be. grown. But 
wherever the frames are, the soil for 
them should be prepared and put in in 
the fall. Good soil from the fields or 
fence corners, mixed with well rotted 
manure, is the right thing. It is a 
good plan to throw it up in a ridge 
against the high side of the frame. 
Two or three weeks before the plants 
are to go in the cover should be put 
on to keep the soil dry. 

Careful preparation of the soil -in 
the cold frame is as necessary as in 
the seedbed. It should be fine and 
mellow, and at least 6 inches deep. If 
the frame is:5 feet, 8 inches wide, 100 

















YORK STATE APPLES GRADED FOR FANCY MARKET 


This splendid lot of apples packed for market in neat bushel 
vas grown by C. E. Drake of Ontario county, NY. 
by the New York fruit growers’ meeting at Geneva. 

rht they are Northern Spy, Belleflower and Spitzenburg. 


boxes 
This fruit was exhibited 
Reading from left to 
These varie- 


ties were uniform, splendidly packed and awarded first prize. 


nice furrow for the seed. Sow in 

ich row enough seed to make from 
50 to 200 plants. Cover the seed by 
‘unning a finger on each side of the 
row, and don’t cover too deep. After 
the sowing and covering are finished 
it is a good plan to take a wide board 
and gently firm the soil on the seeds. 

After the plants are well up the soil 
between the rows should be stirred 
two or three times a week. When the 
young plants show the fourth leaf 
they are ready for transplanting. 
Select a warm, quiet day for this job. 
Begin at the end of the seedbed, lift 
out the plants with a narrow trowel, 
ike over. the soil, and set in rows 2x3 
inches apart. In transplanting always 
Set the plants so that they will be of 
& uniform hight. To do this some 
must be set deeper than others, [If 
the sun is shining the freshly set 
plants must be shaded. This can be 
done by spreading a canvas over the 
Sash. It is absolutely essential at all 
umes, while the plants are in the hot- 
bed and cold frame, to have at hand 
plenty of canvas and straw with which 
to cover them in a cold spell. And it 
is often necessary to get up in th 
middle of the night to do this. 

While in the hotbed the plants must 
be aired every day, cold or hot, wet or 


feet in length will hold about 2000 
plants. They should be set in rows 
6x6 inches. 

A marker will be needed to space 
the plants. It can be made of a piece 
of 2x2 inches scantling long enough 
to reach across the cold frame. Bore 
holes in the scantling 6 inches apart 
and fit in pins 3 or 4 inches long and 
1 inch in diameter. Two men will be 
needed to handle the marker, 

A wooden dibble 6 or 8 inches long 
is a good thing with which to set the 
plants. As a rule they should be set 
so that the seed leaves are below the 
surface. Care must be taken to have 
them of a uniform hight. This insures 
an. even start when they begin to 
grow. For the first day or two it will 
be necessary to shade the plants in 
order to keep them from _. wilting. 
After that they should be uncovered 
day and night when the weather will 
permit. The object is to gradually 
harden them up before they go to the 
field. Cultivate them both ways once 
or twice a week. By all means keep 
them growing vigorously. Ten days 
or two weeks before the plants are to 
go to the field, work in a good hand- 
ful of superphosphate to each row. 





“T saw youradvin old reliable A A.” 
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ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 


Thousands of Men and Women Have Kidney 
Trouble and Never Suspect It. 





To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, Will! 
Do for YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist May Have 
a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by [lail. 


It used to be considered that only urinary 
and bladder troubles were to be traced to the 
kidneys, but now modern science proves that 
nearly all diseases have their beginning in 
the disorder of these most important organs. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,’ begin tak- 
ing the great kidney remedy Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys 
begin to get better they will help all the 
other organs to health. A trial will convince 
anyone. 


| Didn’t Know I Had Kidney Trouble | 


I had tried so many remedies without their having benetted 
me that [ was about discouraged, but in a few days after tak- 
ing your wonderful Swamp-Root I began to feel better. 

I was out of health and run down generally; had no appe- 
tite, was dizzy and suffered with headache most the time, 
I did not know that my kidneys were the cause of my 
trouble, but somehow felt they might be, and I began taking 
Swamp-Root, as above stated. There is such a pleasant taste Hil 
to Swamp-Root, and it goes richt to the spot and drives 
disease out of the system. It has cured me, making me 
stronger and better in every way, and I cheerfully recommend 
it to all sufferers, 

Gratefully yours, 
MRS, A, L. WALKER, 331 East Linden St., 











Atlanta, Ga, 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- 
sibie for many kinds of diseases, and if per- 
mitted to continue much suffering and fatal 
results are sure to follow. Kidney trouble irri- fj 
tates the nerves, makes you dizzy, restless, 
sleepless and irritable. Makes you pass water # 
sften during the day and obliges you to get up 
many times during the night. Unhealthy kid- 
neys cause rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of the 
bladder, pain or dull ache in the back, joints 
and muscles; make your head ache and back 
ache, cause indigestion, stomach and liver 
trouble, you get a sallow, yellow complexion, 
make you feel as though you had heart 
trouble; you may have plenty of ambition, 
out no strength; get weak and waste away. 
The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the world-famous kidney remedy. 
In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help 
to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the most per- 
fect healer and gentle aid to. the kidneys that 
is- known to medical science. 











(Swamp-Root is pleasant t take.) 
How To Find Out 


If there is any doubt in your mind as to your condition, take from your 
urine on rising about four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and let it 
stand twenty-four hours, If on examination it is milky or cloudy, if there 
is a brick-dust settling, or if small particles float about in it, your kidneys 
are in need of immediate attention. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—So successful is Swamp-Root in promptly curing 
even the most distressing cases, that to prove its wonderful merits you may 
have a sample bottle and a book of valuable information, both sent ab- 
solutely free by mail. The book contains many of the thousands upon 
thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. The 
value and success of Swamp-Root is so well known that our readers are 
advised to send for a sample bottle. 

In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say that you 
read this generous offer in the American Agriculturist. 

Swamp-Root is jleasant to take and vou can purchase the vegular fifty- 
cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


MORE AND BETTER CIDER 


P from less apples and more wine \ 
from less grapes are produced ,. 
with our presses than with any 
other press made. The ex- 
tra yield of juice soompays 
for the press. 
HYDRAULIC Paz 
PRESS 
for custom work in your 
locality will prove a 
money-maker. Yarious 
sizes, hand or power. 25 
to 300 barrels per day. 
Presses for all purposes. 
Also Steam Evaporators, 
Apple-butter Cookers, and 


Gasoline Engines 
Fully Guaranteed. Catalog FREE. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
NO. 3 MAIN STREET, MT. GILEAD, O10 
er Room 124C Me. 28 Cortiendt S*., Hew York, M. ¥. 


“WHAT SHALL I SAY?” 


Is a question that sometimes pepeoete one from writing to 
an advertiser, wher one’s mind is not quite made up, ut 
evenif you only want to learn prices and particulam, just 
wart your letter by saying «1 saw your adv. in , Pe 
liable A, A.” and thea the rest will almost write ite If 
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I have been growing evergreens 

and forest trees for 31 years, al- 

are ras with one idea—trees that 
& y- bP A ay id 

rees you ge onest value — 

Sure highest quality. My catalogue 
to ismy salesman; it’s free. Con- 
ares illustrated with 


tains 48 P ; 
Sa beautiful pictures; describes 
all kinds of nursery stock for 
and ornament. Also fruit 


ell ° 
trees, shrubs and vines. 60 Best Bargains ever offerei—f1.00 
to $10.00 per 100 Prepaid. Everything first-class, guaranteed 
exactly as represented. Write for catalog today. 











T RASPBERRY 
‘armer; early. large, enor- 
mously productive. Catalog of rasp- 
. Strawberry and other bery 
free. _Write for it NOW, 

J. , Box 612, Pulaski, N. Y. 
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EXPRESS 


Weight 17 ibs. $3.99, “P55 


Soon pays for itself. You'll find a dozen us& 
for it. Grinds corn, wheat, rye, rice, spices, 
colfee, etc., fiue or 

the 

g forcracking 

gtain for poultry. 

Black Hawk book FREE. 


A. H. PATCH, 
Mfr. of and Millean Corn 

exclusively. _ azote te Wanted. 
Box 431,C) ille,T 


at Arne Eaas Hicu? 


We all know—bevause hens are not laying now. But 
why do poultry owners overlook this chance to make 
money? It must be because they don’t believe our 
statement that 


SECURITY POULTRY FOOD 
WILL MAKE HENS LAY. 


You don’t have to take our word. You can be the judge. 
Wecan make your hens lay in from 2to1 weeks and 


WE GUARANTEE IT. 
Gar dealer in your town will back up this guarantee. 
Ask him, Will you passthis chance to make money 
when we take the risk? It also puta sick poultry in 
heslthy condition and keeps them so. 


SECURITY STOCK FOOD CoO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINI. 


™e Natural 

eubat 
isthe incwbator of right air con- 
ditions—Natural because it most 
®Mearly approaches Nature’s way. 0 poison- 
ous gases to stifle chicks, Walls of hard glazed 
compressed paper rd, (such as is used for 
car-wheels) making the lightest, strongest, most 
durable incubator in the world. Walls CAN- 
NOT WARP, CRACK NOR SPLIT, as all oth- 
ersdo. Compound heater; perfect regulator; 
no supplied moisture required, 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

toall points east of the Mississippi. Don't buy 
an incubator until you get out Free Catalog. 


Perpetual Hon Co,, Menvfec- newbators & Broodera, 
13 EacherSt., ‘mot Trenton, N.J. 


























Deon Ge On an af) 
wifi « 


Successful 


Simple, self-operating machines, sure of re- 
sults, Take the least care and can be de 
ed on for big hatches under ali conditions. 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


| with records, not experiments. Many thou- 
sand et users,all satisfied, “Send to 
Incubator Co., 


Moines 
pecien Des Moines, Iowa. 








‘isthe laying hen. Feed her green cut bone and 
twice the eggs, more fertile, better hatcires, 
wiensowle.onttier broilers and bigger profits. 








Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 


ogg. Write J. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Hl. 


ST & INCUBATOR 





& BROODERS 
Gnaranseed to suit or no sale, 
Big hatches and broods 5 pros, 
their money - meas we 
Write for new FRB. oat 
TOR 


Brook, 


BANTA INCUBATORS 
and eat 

Brake Tor fees book” Dole: today. 
tb A 37, Ligonier Ind. 














THE POULTRY YARD 


Piano Case Chicken Hoase. 


Illustration herewith shows results 
ef combining two piano cases to form 
the body of a hen house. The cases 
are placed back to back and separ- 
ated 3 feet. The backs are removed 
and the boards used for the roof or 
the peak at both ends. The dotted 
lines in the drawing indicate the posi- 
tion of the cases. Nests and roost? 
can be suitably arranged inside. The 
cases are attached with 4-inch boards 
running across the bottom and top of 
ends. Between these a door is swung 
at one side while at the other a sash 
and glass will admit light to the coop. 
In the end of one case a square open- 
ing may be cut and provided with a 
drop slide. In both peaks square 
openings are cut and protected with 
netting. These are for ventilation and 
may be kept open winter and summer. 

The boards forming the roof should 
be covered with tarred paper to make 
the house water tight or if desired it 
can be shingled at @ very small ad- 
ditional cost. The door can be made 
from three or four pieces of boards 
held together with battens and sup- 
ported at one side of the jamb with 
’ 








needed exercise scratching for it. For 
the first two weeks we shall use this 
almost entirely for afl our chickens. 


——> 


A Lesson in Winter Feeding for Eggs. 


JOHN B. LISK, SENECA COUNTY, N Y¥. 





One of the most valuable lessons I 
have had during the past year is in 
getting eggs during the winter 
months. Last December when the 
hogs were killed every particle of 
waste was saved. Feet, ears, lights, 
kidneys; in fact, all the clippings that 
would not be used as food for the 
family were cooked in a big kettle 
and placed in boxes to be fed to the 
hens. The morning meal consisted of 
wheat and oats scattered in the litter 
to make them hunt and get exercise. 
At noon a mash was served consist- 
ing of any ground feed we happened 
to have on the farm, corn, oats and 
bran mostly. In this was mixed 
broken clover heads and leaves from 


the barn and the cooked meat we ha | 


saved from butchering. This was 
partly a thick jelly. 


At night whole grain was again fed, 

















inane 


OUTLINES OF PIANO CASE POULTRY HOUSE 


three strap hinges, while at the op- 
posite side a hasp and staple are pro- 
vided. With two piano cases at hand 
the additional cost for a house of this 
kind, including tarred paper or shin- 
gles, should not exceed $5, but often 
the materials may be at hand and the 
cost is then insignificant. 


First Feed for Brooder Chicks. 


MRS G. H. WHEELER, HILLSBORO CO, N H. 





Our chickens began hatching on a 
Monday morning. They were left en- 
tirely alone until Tuesday afternoon 
when they were put in the brooder 
By that time they were hungry and 
calling loudly for dinner. They were 
given water slightly warmed, and for 
the first few days one of the prepared 
chicken foods was used. A large num- 
ber of chickens with growing appetites 
would make this an expensive feed, 
besides having a lot of it wasted, for 
the finely cracked corn which formed 
one of the principal ingredients was 
left even when the chickens seemed 
hungry. 

We were much better pleased with a 
johnnycake made of two quarts corn 
meal, two of bran, one of wheat mid- 
dlings, three or four infertile eggs and 
several egg shells finely broken. This 
was mixed with just enough skim milk 
to moisten it slightly. It was then 
turned into a large well greased bak- 
ing tin, pressed down with the hands 
and baked three or four hours. Even 
with a slow oven this gave a very hard 
top and bottom crust that was im- 
possible to crumble with the hands. It 
was broken up and allowed to get 
thoroughly dry. Then it was very 
easily ground in the meat chopper, 
using a medium sized cutter. This 
gives @ good dry food that can be 
scattered in the chaff, thus giving the 


this feed being mostly corn, especially 
on very cold days when it was 
warmed. Grit and oyster shells were 
also provided. About Christmas the 
hens began to lay and kept increas- 
ing @uring January, although the 
weather was very cold. For nearly 
two weeks after the meat was gone 
the 100 White Leghorns kept up the 
supply of eggs; 20 to 25 were laid 
most days. 
was fed from January 15 to February 
10. Then the egg yield dropped off 
from February 11 to 18, only 6 to 10 
eggs being laid a day. No matter how 
much grain was fed or how much 
good care, the animal food seemed 
necessary to balance the ration se the 
fowls could make the most of what 
they ate. Some commercial beef 


scrap was then seeured and from Feb-' 


ruary 20 the gain was very marked 
until April 9, when I was getting 80 
eges a day from the same hens. - This 
was before spring fairly opened and 
until this time the conditions were 
more or less like winter. 


<i. 
all 


Beaff Orpingtons will be the leading 
féature of the poultry department in 
our issue of February 17. No better 
opportunity to advertise stock and 
eges for sale will present itself this 
season. Breeders should forward their 
advs ten days in advance to insure in- 
sertion. 





Turkey Raising and Housework—I 
have had phenomenal success witb 
my turkeys. In the last two year: 
they have netted me $1000. I raised 
300 turkeys from 400 eggs and they 
brought me $600 in less than seven 
months and I did my own housework 
without any help.—[Mrs J. T. Miller. 


ON THE FARM 


Nothing you can buy 
will pay for itself 
quicker and be a 
source of satisfaction 
longer than a 


1906 SURE HATCH 
INCUBATOR 


America’s finest, most used and most 
successful chick hatcher. 


DOES THE WORK better than the 
old hen. Bound to hatch everywhere 
and at all times, Winter or Summmer— 
North, South, East or West. 80,000 sold 
in 8 years. Over 20,000 sold last season. 
Made of finest materials; best workman- 
ship. Good enough for alifetime. Fully 
guaranteed. Costs you nothing if, in 
your hands it can’t pay for itself with 
one hatch. 

Prices $7.50 up, freight prepaid to your 
station. Send postal today for big free 
catalogue and poultry mazual. 

SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 855, Clay Center, Neb. Bept, 8, Indianapolis, Ind, 














Not much animal food } 











HATCH CHICKS THAT LIVE. 

The efforts of the leading incubator experts 
of the country im the employ of the Cyphers In- 
cubator Company in the past few years have 
been directed largely toward perfecting means 
that will insure larger, stronger, healthier, more 
vigorous chicks with the result that the new 19v6- 
Pattern Standard Cyphers Incubator, which has 
made a phenomenal record—net only the large 
percentage of eggs hatched, but in the uniformity 
of the hatches. The secret of fits success is ex- 
plained by the provisiens made for giving the 
embryo in the egg-a larger supply of oxygen, 
effected by giving the egg chamber more com- 
plete ventilation, and at the same time aveiding 
all excessive evaporation of the moisture in the 


eggs. 
The testimony of leading Government Experi- 
ment Stations, prominent experts, leading fan- 
ciers aud the larger commercial plauts to the 
suceess of the new pattern, is tr remarkable. 
We are sure that our folks will want to inv 
tigate the claims made 
especially as 2 
—y conservative an ipstitution as the Cyplers 
Incubator Co. Full particulars are given in t! 
Company's new catalogue, a handsome beok of 
pages 8xil, containing seven special chap- 
ters on poultry culture and 500 fine Illustrations. 
Besides incubators and brooders ft catalogn:s 
more than 70 good articles required by poultry 
keepers. It's a book worth having. It will be 
sent free ff you say you are one of the Furm 
Journal folks and send. along the address of two 
friends interested im poultry. Write the nearest 
office. Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, Boston, 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City or San Fran- 


tiseco. 
This 230 Egg Incubator 
15 





“We Pay the Freight 
ale East of the Rockies. 
“R an offer never before equalled, The famous 


oyal | incubator 


att on 0" paid, Guaranteed in every way. 

ow contro! ie t vant ventilation. Portect hatches 

he ee your poultry — Don" asp more for 

wer incubators. Get the it at freigh- 

paid be AS rices. Investigate before you buy. Fine pece 
@log of incubators, brooders, ah = all supplies 5 ieee. 

“Proper Care and Feeding of Chick. Os. 506 ry paper a. 

Royal Incubstor Co., ate 32, Des Moines, ta. 


POULT 














Virw tern 28 


We keep ev- 

Yr. > the 

RY TRY: Peed, Incu- 
POULT! ive Stock, Brooders—anything— 

it’s our business, Call or let us send you 

Illustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 

asking—it's worth havin ak 
xcelsior Wire & PoultryS: 
Dept. E- E, 26 & 28 Vesey Street. New 


‘oa POULTRY 


Almanac for 1906 contains 224 pages, with 
nrany —_ colored plates of fowls true to life 
It telis aid about chickens; their care, diseases 
and remedies. All aboutIneubatorsand how to 
operate them. A!] about itry houses and 
how to them. Iver anencyclopedia 
ofchickendom. You need ft, Price only 15 cts 
CF SHOP WAVER. Rex 488. FRREPORT.ILL. 


ly Co., 
ork City. 


Si. PER MONTH 


ito $2. per month rents any incubator. 
Rent pays for it. We Pay the Freight. 
rial at same prices. uy 

40 T plans and parts and 


ers, 63.50 up. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO..B0x 13, Springfield, 0, 


$1000 Per Year 


beginners. 
The A. I. Root Go., Medina, Ohio. 
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COMMERCIAL 





COLLECTION OF DRESSED POULTRY 


Canada has set the pace in America for market poultry. At the principal 
shows dressed birds are a leading features and much good has resulted to 
consumers and producers. This picture is of a collection at a recent show 
held at Guelph, Ont. 


Mill Feed Prices Tending Upward. of the Ct valley, where great quanti- 
ties of this material are used for 
The continued hardening in min ‘¢Ttilizers. _ 
eec rices is proving a matter of 
9 to caiaiien dunes farmers. The American Seed Trade Associa- 
Recently mills advanced quotations tion will hold its next annual meeting 
about $1 a ton and general prices are at Toledo, O, June 19-21, 1906. The 
now at the top notch reached in sev- executive committee consisting of 
eral months. Compared with last President, W. H. Grinnell of Pierre+ 
fall the feed market will show an pont Manor, N Y; secretary, C. E. 
average advance of perhaps $3 per Kendal of Cleveland, O; S. F. Willard 
ton, ranging from $2 on gluten feed to of Wethersfield, Ct; Charles N. Page 
around $4 on cottonseed meal. How- of Des Moines, Ia, F. W. Bolgiano of 
ever, the wheat feeds market has not Washington, D C, and M. H. Duryea of 
reached last winter’s high level, gen- Wew York city, met at Philadelphia 
eral quotations at present being about jast week and fixed the date and place 
$1 to $2 per ton under the highest o¢ meeting. The program will soon 
prices existent a year ago. be arranged by Sec Kendal. Further 
The all absorbing question of farm- announcement will be made through 
ers in eastern consuming districts is our columns. 








whether the advance will be main- a 

tained, or on the other hand prices Mexican Cotton—Although boasting 
recede, The heavy feeding months, 4 warm climate and a near neighbor 
February and March, are now 


right at hand, and this will be a to Texas, Mexico does not raise enough 
sustaining item, unless more feed has cotton to supply her own mills. The 
been contracted ahead than is gener- Mexican crop in 1904 was slightly un- 
ally believed. In the latter event, der 100,000 bales. The United States 
calculations might be upset somewhat. supplies the deficiency for Mexican 





TOP PRICES FOR BRAN AT NEW YORK. spinners. 
1905-6 ein 0) oe i al — Poultry Imports Increasing—Larger 
19% 4-55 29° ’ 29 50 "93 " °1 quantities of poultry are being brought 
1903-4 29150 22 92. 24 into the United States. In 1901 im- 
1902-3 18 19 94 ©1 ports were valued at $45,800 against 
1901-2 19 25 19 21 $147,000 the past fiscal year. In 1904-5 
1900-1 17.50 17 21 20 there were shipped into this country 
1899-0 17.50 18 18 18 642,200 pounds of poultry of which 


*Mid-January price. 80% consisted of live fowls on which 

A good export demand and a large there is a duty of 3 cents per pound. 
eall from feeders and dairymen in the 
middle states is reported to be at the Stew the Veterans of the stock and 
bottom of the continued hardening in let the young cockerels and pullets re- 
mill feed prices. Another significant Place them. But if the old fellows are 
season is given by a Canadian miller Worthy wait awhile. 
who says: “The output of feed per 
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DO YOU USE SOAP 


By soap we mean every cleaning compound that will make a suds. Stop and 
think of what it is composed—grease, oil or fat and causticalkali. 
Greases, oils and fats will decay or decompose. You remember 
that foul odor when youremoved the cover from the vessel you 
had washed with soap. Can you then doubt the damage the use 
of soap may do by leaving such aruinous residue to seed with 
bacteria the milk or other food products which you put in them? 








A sanitary cleaner must not contain any matter that will 
i decay, nor poison, acid or lye. It must be pure and without taste 
NEDA PANGT) Orodor. Not only must it clean but it must also render every- 
SARE LATSS thing sweet and sanitary. Measured by this test 
Fac Simile of 5-Ib. Sack. 


Wyandolte Dairyman’sCleaner & Cleanser 


lacks nothing. Pure and purifying it does th. right thing at the right time. 
It cleans and sweetens without injury. When this is done the wo:k is complete. 
There is no dirt, no bacteria, nothing to contaminate the milk or food. ‘Try it 
and you will be more anxious to use it than we are to have you. Ask your 
dealer or factoryman for a 5-lb. sack, or write 


| THE J.B. FORD CO., Sole Mfrs., Dept. G, Wyandotte,Mich. | 
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Tience 


id trusty 


@ Incubator Man’s crowning enccess. Years of © 
back of OLD TRUSTY. Three seasons of satisfaction to thousands of users, 
Don’t experiment with untried, new models, Buy OLD TRUSTY made of Redwood 
and Copper, with double walis,case within cas®, rapid circulation of warm water, 
even distribution of heat to all parts of the ezg chamber—the 


INCUBATOR tsar "ss 


ITSELF 


and pays for itself. 20% gain in ol! saving over last year. 359% more economical 
than ony other machine. Good hatches the first time end every time. 

OLD TRUSTY must please you, or your money back. Sold on 40, 60 and 90 day 
practical test, with responsible 6 year guarantee, back of you, when sale is made. : 

Johnson says to teil you bis new Incubator Book is better thanever, 3800 iliustra- 
tions that wiil redden the blood and quicken the pulse of chicken raisers everywhere. 
Over 100 pages of advice, suggestions, plans, tables, records, etc., all written by John- 
son hims«if, from the standpoint of the things he knowsabout pou!try by experience. 

A bookyou need. Worth $1.00. Free for the asking. Just write today to 


M. M JOHNSON Co., 
Clay Center, Nebraska, 

















The MoClanshan Oo., Eugene, Ore., and Loe Angeles, 
Cal., Pacific Coast Belling Agents. 








6G ; 55 Combination Circular and Drag Saw Ontfit with 
5H. P. Engine. Everything on one set of 
trucks. Simple, Strong, Easy to Operate. 


tions 7] so Gasoline 
rv ‘Ws 


Bf Engines 





Rigs. 


Westminster Sta., Vt. 


soo 23 JEWELED ADJUSTED ‘= 

ne aa oie senall fer 885.00 to QUOUD. Duster dum prost Sore ealha 

silverine case, guaranteed for 20 years both case and works. jewe + in raised 

gold settings with locomotive on dis! and works. —— 

ee ee eee case will ound the wotch » you OF 
for examination 














GENUINE 
od agent our bargain 
"tae Saer @ thie advertisemen: will positively net appear again. 





DUEBER 


l i. E. OMALMERS & O0., 856 Dearborn Bt., Ohicago, 














barrel in our section is running about 
~8 pounds less than last year owing 
to better quality wheat. In the ag- 
gregate this will show a shortage of 
several thousand tons of feed.’”’ He 
claims that last year New England 
took about 24,000 tons of feed from 
his mill, but the home demand in 
Canada is so large this season the sup- 
ply for New England points will be 
much lighter. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL AT NEW YORK. 





PLANET JR. NO. 74—Two Horse Pivot Wheel Cultivator, Plow, Furrower and Ridger 
combines more good points than any similar machine we have ever made, It works rows, all widths, 28 to 44 
inches, cultivating or plowing to or from, or both, as desired. It marks all rows, 24 in, to 44 in., two at a time, 
and with plows will cover or make up dri 

quickly made. An all steel frame and tongue are among the improvements. Depth of teeth in rear is adjusted 
bya lever on each gang. A central lever operates the hinged tongue, regulating depth of front teeth, and level- 
sae suit all patents of neck yoke, — two gangs of teeth are mee + 

ever while in motio: evers are within easyreach, Seatis large and comfortable, adjustable up an 

down, back and forth. "There's a “Planet J y i 5 



















ew Member of the Planet Jr. Family‘ 


ills, one row ata passage, All adjustments are simple and easily and 


together or separated instantly 


r.” for every need, The line includes Seeders, Wheel Hoes, 




















Oct Dec Mar May Horse Hoes, Harrows. Riding Cultivators, (one or two rows}. Beet and Orchard Cultivators, etc..—45 tools 

a und ’ . a o ie world proclaim them } ependal ice. Farmers as wel! as gardeners 
1905-6 $30 $31 *$32 =e ¥ need our 1906 book, which fully illustrates the“ Plamet J-."* machines at work both at home and abroad. Mailed Pree. 
904-5 2 3 ‘ 30.5 rarer as ALLEN WTE , Philade’ 
1003-4 “D5 25 23.50 -— Pettit h tant fo AUEEM § OO.» Box 1WOTE, Philadelphia, Pe, 
12-3 26.50 27 28 27.50 “et 
1901-2 39 30 29.50 28 e 
1900-1 27.50 2 28 27.50 
1899-0 27 27.5 26.50 27 


*Mid-January price. 

The high range of cottonseed meal is 
notable, prices being $3 to $5 per ton 
above @ year ago. Quotations offered 
by southern dealers for . February 
shipment cottonseed meal are $32 per 
ton in carload and March $32.50. This 
would signify a $35 retail market in 
those months unless something hap- 


Der 


ns in the interim. Complaints at the 





high prices of cottonseed meal are 











Save35per cent 


America at prices lower than you have ever seen be- 


fore. It pays to buy of us. Every implement covered 
y thes 


our Special Implement Catalogue; it tells all about our 
mee and explains why we can make such low prices. 
‘or 


Ward’s. Address 


if Montgomery Ward & Company 
: zeit: Michigan Ave., Madison and Washington Sts., Chicago 
coming from tobacco growing sections > — 


tor $2.6. Lowest prices on 15 other 
ill 96.56. The largest, best 
. most ern line of standard imp! ts in 





trongest and most libera arantee. Ask for 


our book at once; your dollar is biggest 3 

















Triad | 


‘We mean this precisety. Ifyou-will | 
write and tell us how many cows you keep | 


of the right size for your herd of cows. 

You may take it home and use it a whole 
month free. If youdo not like it, if it does | 
not do all we claim for it, don't keep it. | 

Don’t pay us one cent. Just writeand say 

} you donot wantit, and why, and we will tell 
you where to ship it. 1 

But if you do like it, we 

have a plan by which you 

can pay for it easily out of 
w the extra moneyit will make | 
» andsaveforyou. Weleave | 
you to be the judge and we | 

by your decision. 

fair? The Na- | 

ade 


Cream Separator made. _ | 
It is enough to 
to anyone anywhere 
, , y—— or we 
t 


able book of its kind ever 
es. Ww h ' 
lars to any 4d 
bat. 


person, however inexperienced, 
can readily cure either disease with 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
—sven bad old cases that skilled doctors 
have abandoned, Easy and simple; no 
tting; just a little attention every fifth 
Sa —and your money refunded [f it ever 
a, Cures most cases within | days, 
leaving the horse sound and smooth. Al 
particulars given in 
Flemting’s Vest-Pocket 
Vv. ry Adviser 
Ninety-six 
hundred vet- 
bound, in- 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221% Union Stock Yards, Ohicago, 





Farmer’s Favorite 
Feed Cooker 


fe the model for cooking j 

and best ited to water heat- 

ing | utter and paame 

making, etc.—a score of uses. 

It's made to last. Weight 

greater than any other cooker 

of same low price. Write to- 

day for ci » Sent free on requost, 
L.R.Lewis, 14 Main St. Cortisnd, N.Y. 


A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 
When writing to an advertiser is to say: “I saw 
our adv. in the old, reliable A. A.” ‘Try 
the next time. You’fl get a more prompt reply 
than you ever before. 











DOMESTIC 


Mr. Breeder 


You Know that a poor, stunted, 

“scrub” will never tift the scale beam te 

the profit notch, Yeu Kmew it’s the 

thrifty,easy fattening Calf that makes 

y went fattening Steer. You Know 
a 


Cows— 
Then wy don’t you begin xowto gives 
“constitution’’ to your iug stock, 


gives the wer to digest all food 
ken; it forces into healthy activity 
every animal function; it makes sire and 
dam Jarge enough and vigorous enough 
to “get” the kind of calves that grow and 
fatten easily, It makes stock ‘breeding 
a occupation to follow and 
the balance on the right side the 
ledger. It is the pre tion of Dr. Hess 
M. D., D.V.S.), containing tonics for 
re digestion, iron forthebl nitrates 
to expel poisonous material from the 
system, laxatives to regulate the bowels, 
The ingredients of Dr. Hess Stock Food 
are recommended by the veterinary col- 
leges and the farm papers, Recognized 
as a medicinal tonic and laxative by 
our own Government, and seld on a 
written guarantee at 


Ge.pee. Th.in 100 Ib. (Exceptin Canada 
8 ane extreme 

25 ib. pail $1.60. ( Westand South, 
A tablespoonful per day for the average 


hoz. Less than a penny a day for horse, 
cow or stcer, 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohie. 


Also manufacturers of Dr, Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a and Instant Louse Killer, 





ean re | 


Cures 

Shye 

- a oe Saaier | showing 

‘ ne four distinet ways of using it 
AlLladycanheld him. Prof. j.R.Beery, Plessast Hill, Onle, 





on. bend for Bi yn | 





and steck owners should 
use Dr, Speirs guaranteed 
formulas for stock and Itry. Veterinary advice 
and prescriptions free. Liberal terms te agents and 
farmers’ sons,with rigs, to introduce eur remedics. 
Experience wlinecessary. Write for free booklet. 
Dr. Speirs Veterimary hemedy Co., Dept. D., Chelsea, Rich, 


Wo More Blind Horses 3277..Biinasess Detecnet 


sore eyes, Barry Co., lowa City ,lowa,have suze cure 


FARMER 














These two tubs of — 
butter were made from § 
the same quantity of milk 
|. from the same cows | 
How was it done? Bec Meer ice ena ties. 


We had a water 








jaine 


Ravmonp, Nzsr., Jun#6, 1905. 


and from twelve cows we made 36 Ibs. of butter. The next 


week we used a No. 6 U. S. Separator and made 74Jbs. from the same cows in the same 
i machine, 


asture without any extra feed. 


We made $1 


045 the first week after using the 


‘© are very much pleased with it, and could not do 


RS. NEYLON. 


Are you using any gravity method to skim your milk? If youare,a 


higher 


price. 


know. 








handling your milk—from \% 
are now getting, 


U. S. Cream Separator 


will do for you what it did for the Neylons. 
means—a considerable daily saving in the time and work of 


Think what that 


to % more butter than you 


and detter butter, too, that bri = 
ou can’t afford to put off looking into 
this matter another day—write us wow for a free 
catalogte, which explains just what you want to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
Bellows Fails, Vt. 


Fighteen Centrall: 
thoughout ¢ ¢ United States and ada 


‘Warehouses 
"7 


Lecated Distributi 





ANIMALS 
Brown Swiss Cattle for Milk or Meat. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 


At the Illinois state fair of 1905 
three herds of Brown Swiss cattle 
were exhibited. They were all pos- 
Bessed of high excellence. All three 
were possessed of the dual form. 
They were shown in the dairy class and 
were judged by a dairy judge. In con- 
versation with all three exhibitors I 
ascertained that they claimed their 
eattle were pure and simple dairy 
cattle, that they kept them primarily 
for mitk, and that when they were put 
in the dairy class they were where 
they rightfully belonged, but they 
went on to say, that when these cows 
dried they were capable of making a 
large amount of meat, and that the 
steers grew up into good and large 
meat-making animals. 


AS JUBGES AT OTHER FAIRS, 


only a few days before, I had been at 
an interstate fair held at La Crosse, 
Wis. Two herds were shown. I 
judged them on the basis of the dual 
type. The exhibitors wished it to be 
so, and so it goes. Some of the breed- 
ers want to call them dairy cattle and 
some of them beef cattle. This only 
tends to make confusion. The matter 
should be settled, not only for the sake 
of the breed but in the interests of 
breeders. 

If Brown Swiss cattle are straight 
dairy cattle, then they should be pos- 
sessed of straight dairy form, but 
they are not possessed of such form, 
as are the Jersey, the Guernsey or 
the Ayrshire. 

If judged as dairy cattle and in 
competition with other dairy breeds, 
if they have the highest type of dairy 
form they ought to win out. Will they 
do so? Has there ever been an in- 
stance in a show ring in America 
where a Brown Swiss herd won out 
as being the best dairy breed? Either 
then they have not highest dairy form, 
or in these contests they have not been 
judged fairly. Many fairs are now 
opening dual classes. In such classes 
the Brown Swiss would shine. But if 
the breeders claim they are dairy cat- 
tle only, that settles the question. 
They cannot show in th dual class. 

This question the breeders must de- 
cide. No one else has a right to de- 
cide it for them. But until they do 
decide it in some official or quasi of- 
ficial way, the future for them in the 
in the beef class, in another in the 
past. 





Wintesing Brood Mares. 


Brood mares in foal should be kept 
in a good condition of flesh but not 
fat to the extent of making them slug- 


gish. When fed thus they will not 
take exercise enough even though 
they have access to a pasture. 

The food for brood mares should 
be in balance. Much attention should 
be given to the nitrogenous factors in 
the food, The food for a brood mare 
should contain more of nitrogenous 
material than the feod given to an 
idle horse. The foetus is largely sus- 
tained by the nitrogenous or protein 
elements in the food. Because of this, 
brood mares cannot be wintered en- 
tirely on straw. If brood mares take 
straw as the main portion of the fod- 
der consumed they must be fed with 
reasonable Hberality some kind of 
meal or grain that will supply the ele- 
ments lacking in the straw. This 
should contain considerable protein, 
oats with wheat bran added will an- 
swer well. 

A certain proportion of field roots 
furnish excellent food for brood mares 
in winter when fed as an adjunct and 
in reasonable quantities. They are 
particularly excellent when fed along 
with straw of some kind, as the fed- 
der portion of the ration, either car- 
rots, turnips, rutabagas or mangels 


fa- 
not 


will answer, but earrots’ are the 
vorite root for horses. They do 
require to be sliced when fed. 

Corn silage may be fed with much ad- 
vantage, especially in the absence of 
field roots. But it must not be fed to 
the same extent as when fed to dairy 
cows. It does not exercise so potent 
an influence on the digestion as field 
roots, but it is a very cheap foo. 
When field roots or silage are not to 
be had, then some wheat bran or oi!- 
cake, or occasionally both should be 
fed along with the grain. 

When brood mares are worked it 
should be with great care. They 
should not draw wagons on lIpads tov 
rough, lest the tongue should beat 
the sides and thus endanger the life of 
the foal. They should not be made to 
back loads or turn too suddenly, nor 
should they be driven fast. 


Twenty-Four Hour Milk Records. 





ASSISTANT CHIEF DAIRY DI- 
STATES DEPARTMENT 


Cc. B. LANE, 
VISION UNITED 
OF AGRICULTURE. 
What is the world’s record of the 

largest amount of milk given by one 

cow in 24 hours? Did Senator Mc- 

Pherson of New Jersey have a cow 

with a record of 80 quarts in 24 

hours?—[J. A. Banghart, New Jersey. 
As to the highest world’s milk record 

of any cow for 24 hours, the Holstein 

cow Shadeland Boon 2d 8892 HH B 

heads the list with 122% pounds. This, 

however, is not official and we must 
take the owner’s word for it. A lat 

record is reported of the Holstein 
cow Princess of Wayne to be 11°.1 
pounds. This record is attested by the 
owner. Another record of the same 
breed attested by the owner, is that 
of Pietertje 2d, 112.4 pounds. The 
highest record that may be called of- 

ficial is that of Rosa Bonheur 5th, 106 

pounds. <A record of 112.4 pounds is 

also reported of the cow Mechthilde, 
also one of 100.85 of the pure-brel 

Holstein cow Lilith Pauline De Kol. 

As to the query regarding the cow 

cwned by Senator McPherson of N« 

Jersey, which is reported as yielding 

80 quarts in 24 hours,. we have no 

knowledge of this record. 


Importance of the Dairy Bull. 


H. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, NEW YORK. 





We remember an article written by 
our friend, H. E. Cook on the bull. 
In our smal! dairy experience it has 
seemed to us that we make a mistake 
in not keeping males until they are 
mature. Py keeping a bull until he 
is four years old his get is not only 
better calves, but better animals al! 
around. We have even thought such 
produce had a better disposition. 
This may be nonsense, as we cannot 
prove it. I would like to hear what 
Mr Cook’s judgment is. He has hand- 
led so many cows.—I![E. Earl Du Bois, 
St Lawrence county, N Y. 

I do not know that any definite evi- 
dence is at hand showing the age at 
which a bull may begin to loose his 
prepotency. I know of yearling bulls 
that produce the best of stock. We 
also know that aged bulls have pro- 
duced good cows. In my judgment, 
and from observation, the solution lies 
more with the individual than with 
the age. In other words, a bull will 
do his best work when full of vitality 
and energy, not ef the sort, however, 
that subordinates its natural function 
te amorous desire. It is a well known 
physiological fact that the offspring 
will largely partake of the physical 
and psychological condition of the 
parents at the time of conception. [f 
vitality is low, beware. If vitality is 
high, the best that is in them will be 
reproduced. 

Is there not plenty of proof at han 
from every four corners in the dairy 
sections, where probably 90% of the 
calves are sired by yearling bulls? And 
yet even though they are poorly br« 1 
as we snderstand breeding to-day 
the stock that follows if given scien- 








>D—eMe sot 








care, will prove in half the cases 
pe profitable animals. I feel sure 
1t asa whole we have over estimated 
value of age in service bulls. 

Our conclusions have, as I see it, 

drawn from a wrong viewpoint. 
ny bulls have been slaughtered 
oe a single or perhaps two years’ 
vice, before the heifers came into 
ilk. When they were gone the 
heifers were founds exceedingly valu- 
able. In such instances we agree by 
ymmon consent that the bull should 


n 


nave been kept. If a bull is bred right 
and is full of vim and energy keep 
him. I would not however continue to 


preed from an aged buli that had lost 
these essentials, I would not permit 
ee to take the place of vitality. 

At the National Dairy Show to be 
held in Chicago, February 15-24, com- 
prehensive exhibits are expected, not 
nly of butter and cheese, but also 
of milk and cream. The dairy di- 

ion of the United States department 

agriculture will direct these ex- 
} ts, and will divide milk into two 
classes, one for certified milk, and the 
ther for market milk. There will be 
‘ elass of fresh cream, unpasteur- 
ized and free from preservatives. The 
tional dairy show will offer gold and 
medals for first and second 
zes in each class. The milk and 
cream are to be scored on a basis 
ir to that used for butter and 
Seore cards and conditions 
may be secured by applying to chief 
the dairy division, department of 
riculture, Washington, D C, not 
later than February 1. 





silver 





Where England Gets Butter—Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1905, 
the United Kingdom imported 203,900 
tons of butter. Of this amount 152,- 
000 tons or 74% came from countries 
other than British colonial possessions. 


England buys much of her butter in 
Denmark. Shipments from that coun- 
try® during the last fiscal year were 
83,500 tons, or 40% of total imports 
into the United Kingdom. Russia fur- 
nished 10%, Australia and New Zea- 


land 19% and the United States barely 
1%. 





ATTRACTIVE LINCOLN 


This imposing and handsome Lincoln ewe was bred by J. ¥. Gibson of 


Canada. 


— are docile and easily kept. 
n 
Shel 


She has been a prize winner many times and is considered one 
of the best animals of her breed that has been shown in the ring. These 
. They rarely ever jump and can be kept 
any inclosure they cannot crawl under. 
elter and in summer should be provided with shade. 
animals attract much attention at the fairs. 


THE PIG PEN 
Cotton By-Product for Hogs. 





The profit to the southern farmer of 
feeding cottonseed and its by-products 
to hogs is a subject worthy of more 
extensive investigation than it has yet 


received, and the losses which have. 


been caused by ignorant use of such 


feeds demand that considerable care! 


be used with these feeds in the ‘future. 
A series of experiments conducted ‘at 
the Arkansas experiment station have 
given some very valuable facts regard- 
ing the use of cottonseed and the ef- 
fects upon the hog’s system. The re- 
sults seem to show that the danger 4s 
largely governed by the manner and 
amount in which these feeds are used; 
small amounts may be fed indefinitely 
and large quantities for a limited pe- 
riod without injurious effects; 30 
pounds of feed in 30 days may cause 
fatal poisoning, while amounts up to 
150 pounds have been fed as a daily 
allowance without harmful effects. 

For contiuous feeding the following 
allowances are suggested: pigs under 
50 pounds weight, 4% pound per day; 
pigs 50 to 75 pounds, % pound per 
day, pigs 75 to 100 pounds, 0.4 pound, 
pigs from 100.to.,150 pounds, % pound 
per day. If fed a full grain ration the 
proportion of cottonseed meal to the 
other constituents of the ration should 
not be over that of 1-5. When pigs 
are on grass and eat considerable 
foliage as much as one to one-fourth 
may be fed. 


a> 
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The Most Profitable Sheep for us 
are the coarse wool, mutton breeds, as 
we sell our lambs when they are from 
six to seven months old, weighing 
from 80 to 100 pounds.—[H. E. Bris- 
tol, Poweshiek County, Ia. 








I always scan American Agricul- 
turist’s columns closely for its valuable 
crop reports.—[M. C. Burritt, Monroe 
County, N Y. 


EWE FROM CANADA 


in winter they need plenty of 


LIVE STOCK 







AND DAIRY 


is still running. 


24 Years’ Work—No Repairs 


About 4 min, 
None 
Nene 





bowl showed wear. 
32,000. miles. 


durable. 


Toronto, Canada 
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Just facts—that's all you 
want. Facts can’t hurt you nor Tubular Cream Separators. 
Facts prove Tubulars outwear all other makes five to ten times over. 
On August 2d, 1904, we started a No. 9 hand driven Dairy Tubular, 
rated capacity 900 lbs. per hour, om the hardest test a separator was 
ever put to—an endurance test to last until the wearing parts give 
way. This Tubular has now run 50 hours a week for 43 weeks—and 


p Every week of this test is equal to a year's service 
in a ten cow dairy. Noother separator made could stand such a test, 


43 Years’ Work—75c Kepairs 


Mours run............ 
Pounds separated... 
Turns of crank...... 
Turns of bow!. ... 
Ol used.......... . 
Time olling... 
Time adjustiag ..... 
Pep RGsG.» 000000 vec0e0-0 


1,864,000,000 
5% quarte 
About T min. 
10 min, 

75 cents 


After 24 weeks, the balls in the frictionless bearing supporting the 
This was natural, for each had rolled over 
Renewing balls cost only 75 cents and ten minutes ad- 
justing, yet made this Tubular as good as new. All Tubulars are equally 
Catalogue P-100 tells about them. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Write for it today. 


Chicago, Tlinois 
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SLOANS 


NIMEN 


Is the Best Remedy on Earth. 
Kills a Spavin Curb or Splint. 
Very Penetrating. Kills Pain. 
DR, EARL S, SLOAN, 615 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
























‘and “balance up” your farm rations. 


than corn and oats. 





BUY CONTINENTAL 
GLUTEN FEED 


It contains 47 1-2 per cent. of Protein 
and fat. It is the cheapest source of protein and fat in the market—cheaper 
Write us for particulars. 


_ Continental Cereal Co., Box 164, Peoria, Il. 


DAIRYING FOR PROFIT 


7 winter depends upon feeding the right kind of concentrates in the right 
way. The hay, ensilage and grain you produced on your farm are rich in 
starchy matter, but poor in protein and fat. 


Therefore 














REAM RAISER 


Raises cream between 
Sue milkings, gets more 
cream therefore more 
butter, gives sweet 
skim-milk for house, 
calves and pigs, does 
@way with crocks and 
pans. If your dealer 
does not handle write 
for Free Catalogue and 


j our Introductory Prices. 
Bluffton Cream Separator Co. Bluffton, Ohio. 


KICKING, 


Balking, Shying or any 
kind of a habit cured 
in a few hours by my 
system. Particulars free, 


Ghe BOSS C 


a 






















These beautiful | 





- : JESSE R. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Obie. 















». Tuttle’s Elixir 


cures lameness, splint, curb, 
thrush, colic, founder; distem- 
per, etc. Standing offer, good* 
everywhere: $100. for a failure 
where we sayit will cure. “Vet- 
erinary Experience” free. 100 
pages, the perfect home horse 
doctor. Write for a copy. 
Tuttie’s Elixir 
60 Boverty St., Boston. Mase. 





PR 3 ssi 
COUGH 6 DISTEMPER CURE 


Co Distemper. all Throat 
Long bie. Purifies the blood 
condition. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Fditorial Page 
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WEEKLY 


Copyright, 2906, by Orange Judd Company. 
Trademark Negistered. 
toffice as secund-class mail matter 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subseription is paid. Thus Jan07 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 197, 
Feb07 to Kebruary 1, 1907, and so on. When pay- 
ment is mdde, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed ac ive 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 


* will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 


lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
fn the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application, and correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 


rtment, 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our column unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any euch subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one ‘week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: ‘‘I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postotfice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amoynts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred, 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
439 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
NEW YORK, JANUARY 27, 1906 











The difference in the proportion of 
peas and oats used in growing soiling 
feeds for dairy cows in different lo- 
calities is very considerable. In 
nearly all localities not less than 2% 
bushels per acre are used, but in 
some sections, as Minnesota for in- 
stance, it is. not necessary to have 
more than one-third or one-fourth of 
the mixture oats, or the peas will be 
too much crowded. In Montana, as 
much probably as one-half of the 
mixture must be oats, or the peas will 
not be sustained. In New Hampshire 
the practice is common of making 
two-thirds of the mixture oats. The 
reasons for these variations in prac- 
tice arise largely from a difference in 
adaptation in these respective crops 
for various soils. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the farmer must ascertain 
for himself the proportions of seed to 
sow when growing this combined 
erop. 


-s 
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The plan of holding annual state 
conventions during the same week is 
an excellent one, when they are also 
convened in the same city. Quite a 
number of states have adopted this 
plan, It enables the farmers and 
others who desire to attend one or 
more of these to travel at reduced 
rates. It also enables an individual 
who may be interested in several of 
the meetings to attend each of them, 
providing there is no conflict between 
the time at which the respective 
meetings are held. Of course, it is not 
easy to avoid such conflict, but judi- 
cious arrangement will avoid much of 
it. Those states which have not yet 
adopted the plan referred to above, 
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EDITORIAL 


for focusing agricultural meetings 
should at once give the matter most 
careful attention. It pays thus to 
economize both. time and -money. 
One feature somewhat regretable #s 
the fact, that in several states the 
meetings are convened the same week. 


Shorter Water Route for Western Wheat. 


Canadians are ‘planning a new water- 
way for wheat from the northwest toe 
the Atlantic by way of Georgian bay 
and Montreal. It is proposed to con- 
struct a deep water canal from the 
mouth of the French river on Georgian 
bay via the Ottawa river to the Cana- 
dian metropolis. The cost of the 
work may approximate $20,000,000. 

It is claimed that grain can thus 
be transported from the great lakes 
to Atlantic tide water 75 hours quicker 
than via the Welland canal. Experts 
allege wheat can be carried by the 
proposed route from Chicago to Mon- 
treal at a total cost of 2% cents per 
bushel, or less than by any other route. 
There is no doubt the scheme will 
be followed closely by northwestern 
shippers and exporters as well. 





In the not distant future the call for 
railroad ties is going to be loud and 
persistent. The present and prospec- 
tive supply will soon be exhausted. 
Those who have lands suitable for 
growing trees that will make ties and 
yet not sultable for cultivation should 
heed the cry. The call for ties at the 
present time is 100,000,000 a year and 
this will be doubled doubtless in a few 
years. This should not cause any 
alarm, as to grow 200,000,000 ties 
would only call for the use of @ small 
area of land in each state. It has been 
computed that in New England white 
oak trees will grow large enough to 
furnish two ties In 35 years and that 
chestnuts will furnish the same in 20 
years. Such crops would be profitable 
either as an investment in the case 
of the sale of the land, or asa legacy to 
bequeath from parent to child. Many 
should take to heart this question of 
growing railroad ties. At 40 to 50 cents 
per tree, there is money in it for some. 

—————D 

Feeding standards are good for 
those who understand them. But com- 
pounding rations by them is not avery 
easy task. Many farmers can do it, 
but many more cannot. The tendency 
in agricultural writers to speak of 
foods and of compounding them, so 
much in the language of the chemist, 
is of doubtful wisdom. To many a 
reader it is like a foreign tongue. 
Would it not be better to seek to 
state facts relating to rations and 
ratios and standards, without hew- 
ing quite so closely to the lines drawn 
by the schoolmen? A farmer reader 
can understand what is-meant by feed- 
ing a grain mixture composed of one- 
half corn, one-fourth oats and one- 
sourth bran along with clover hay 
more easily than he understands the 
recommendation to mix these foods so 
as to make a nutritive ratio of 1:1.5. 

ee 

Wasn't it a fine thing, our January 
magazine numiber of this paper issued 
last week? It devoted such liberal 
space to incubators and _  brooders, 
which is a most timely topic among 
farmers from now on. So popular are 
these extra large numbers, with our 
exhaustive treatment of the News of 
the World in addition to other fea- 
tures, that February will have two 
double numbers. Our next magazine 
number will be American .Agriculturist 
for February 19, in which dairy, dairy 
farming, dairy breeds, and everything 
pertaining to the dairy will have spe- 
cial prominence. Breeders of dairy 
eattle, and those who sell dairy ap- 
paratus, supplies, etc, should get their 
advertisements into this dairy number. 
The gréatest issue of the year is Amer- 
Agriculturist’s Garden Annual, 
which will be of double size and our 





magazine number to appear under 
date of February 24. Our Garden An- 
nual is really a complete work on 
horticulture, floriculture, market gar- 
dening, truck farming, and the home 
garden, for young and old of both 
sexes on the farm or in the village. 
Everyone who has anything to sell 
pertaining to farm and garden inter- 
ests should take extra space for their 
advertisements in our Garden Annual. 
The pressure upon its columns is such 
that it would be well for copy for ad- 
vertisements to reach us two weeks in 
advance of date of issue if possible. 
Our subscribers were~universally en- 
thusiastic over our Garden Annual 
number last year, but for 1906 we 
hope to make this issue of February 
24 still better. Certainly it will be 
worth much more than the whole 
price of this periodical for the year, 
to everyone who makes good use of it. 
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The small extent to which the silo 
is used in meat making is a matter of 
surprise. Many dairymen know its 
value in the production of milk and 
govern themselves accordingly. They 
have silos and fill them. Not so with 
the growers of meat. They go on as 
in former years feeding shock corn 
and following with swine. Silage as 
a factor in meat production will have 
to be given the most careful considera- 
tion by meat growers in the days that 
are at hand. All things considered 
silage may be furnished more cheaply 
for fat cattle than any other kind of 
food. This at least is true in corn 
growing districts. 





Among the many good things in 
store for our readers during 1906, is 
a comprehensive series of articles on 
how to make and use concrete. This 
material is so cheap, durable and 
adaptable, and can be made on almost 
any farm, that these articles will be 
very valuable. 








The death of Marshall Field last 
week removes one who was not only 
@ merchant prince and philanthropist, 
but who was a type of true manhood 


and high citizenship. Mr Field was 
concerned for the welfare of agricul- 
ture. He expressed keen interest in 
our contest to increase grain growers’ 
profits, which appealed to him as an 
eminently practical proposition. Doubt- 
less Mr Field would have contributed 
liberally to the prize fund in this 
contest. 
++ ~~ 

You save the middleman’s profits by 
purchasing direct from first hands. 
You encourage the advertisers who use 
these columns to spend more money 
with us, because they know that their 
advs attract attention and pay them. 
They, therefore, increase their adver- 
tising with us and that helps us, and 
we can give you a better paper in con- 
sequence. Our readers can help us 
greatly by mentioning the name of this 
paper when writing for catalogs, arti- 
cles, etc. The guarantee printed on 
this page protects our subscribers’ in- 
terests, 


Among all crops hay is second in 
order of value. While this is a fact 
well known to many, its emphasis, as 
indicated in the recent annual report 
of the secretary of agriculttre, will 
come aS @ surprise to many people. 
The product of 1905, because of good 
prices, is given a farm value of over 
$600,000,000, exceeded only by corn 
and substantially larger than cotton. 


-_— 


Next week the leading feature of 
the poultry department will be the 
Light Brahma. The distinct flavor of 
the articles and illustrations is utility. 
It is shown why this breed has become 
popular as a farm fowl especially near 
markets which demand large plump 
fowls, why it is of particular value in 
improving ordinary farm fowls and 
grews faster than is sometimes sup- 
posed. 








Farmers and the Automobile. 


That this new comer, the wild, un- 
tamed automobile is to be civilized, 
brought under proper restraint and 
yet granted a square deal and a fair 
share of the rights of the road, is be- 
ing shown by the practical work be- 
ing done by the grange and other farm. 
ers’ organizations. ‘The following ac- 
tion has just been taken in New Jer- 
sey: We, the Princeton agricultural 
association, representing the countics 
of Mercer, Middlesex and Somerset, N 
J, in meeting assembled, do declare 
ourselves opposed to the dangers of 
the reckless running of automobiles 
and the utter disregard of the rights 
of the traveling public, and, whereas, 
the present law is daily and hourly 
violated by reason of its lenient pro- 
visions, 

Resolved, that we do declare it to 
be, our judgment that automobiles 
should not be allowed to run faster 
than 15 miles per hour im the 
country, and not more than ten 
miles per hour in. the municipal- 
ities of this state, except on 
highways as may be designated by the 
proper officials. And that all owners 
of automobiles from without the state 
should pay a license fee in accordance 
to the size of their machine from $25 to 
$100 per year, the same to be appro- 
priated for the maintenance of pub- 
lic roads; that the statutes should 
provide imprisonment and the revoca- 
tion of license for violations of the law 
in accordance with the violation; 
that any person or persons shall have 
the right to make arrests, without war- 
rants, who shall immediately take the 
offendér before a justice of the peace 
or other officer of the law who shall 
have power to detain him and the ma- 
chine until justice is satisfied. Be it 
further resolved that this resolution 
be spread upon our minutes and a 
copy presented to the next general as- 
sembly of this state. The president of 
this association is Henry E. Hale and 
the secretary is W. Howard Gulick. 


Maple Sugar Problems Studied. 


such 





The bureau of forestry at Washing- 
ton has been studying the maple sugar 
industry with the view of securing a 
larger use of the maple forests. Since 
1850 the area of maple sugar farming 
has greatly changed and shrunk. In 
Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois the 
maple trees have been extensively cut 
for lumber, thus reducing the oppor- 
tunity for tree tapping. In those states 
also the markets are glutted with im- 
itations, which removes the incentive 
to extending the industry. 

At present the largest producers of 
sugar maple products are Ohio, Ver- 
mont, and*New York. As a result of 
the ¢udy recently made, definite di- 
rections for the management and im- 
provement of existing groves, and for 
the establishment of new ones in 
suitable localities and under different 
conditions, have been prepared and 
will soon be published. Many valuable 
data regarding the profit in making 
maple sugar were also collected. From 
these it appears that a farmer can 
easily clear about $3 an acre from 2 
sugar grove. The expenses in this es- 
timate are placed at a maximum; ll 
the labor and hauling are charged in 
at market rates, though as a matter 
of fact the sugar season falls at a time 
when the farmer has little other em- 
ployment for himself or his horses. 
In actual practice, for the farmer who 
can do most of his own work the profit 
should be considerably larger. And 
the land thus utilized will yield little 
or nothing under any other use. 

The great trouble with flower lovers 
is they want every fower advertised 
in the catalogs. If they could only 
learn to concentrate their energies 
and grow fewer varieties, in masses, 
much better effects would be obtained. 
[s. B. Bowerman, Monroe, County, 
N.Y. 
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Events at Home and Abroad. 
Troubled Waters in Congress. 





The present session of congress has 
developed more opposition to the ad- 
ministration and its methods than was 
apparent at the outset. Part of it is 
due to the president’s inclination to 
exercise more authority than has 
usually been considered in his prov- 
ince, for instance, in making a trade 
with Santo Domingo to adjust the 
island republic’s financial difficulties 
through an American receivership of 
customs, The senate has frowned upon 
the scheme from the first and the last 
revolution in Santo Domingo makes 
it practically certain that the re- 
ceivership will be terminated soon by 
the senate. 

Two measures urged by the admin- 
istration and Speaker Cannon of the 
house have been linked in the republi- 
can factional fight for tactical pur- 
poses: the Philippine tariff bill and 

joint statehood bill intended to ad. 
mit Oklahoma and Indian Territory, 

rizona and New Mexico as two states. 
The Philippine tariff bill passed the 
house after a lively debate. Thereby 
the administration scores one point. 
It admits to the United States from 
the Philippines free of duty all Philip- 
pine products except sugar, tobacco 
and rice. On those a tariff 25% of the 
present Dingley rates will be levied 
until April 11, 1909. Then everything 
will be free. The bill makes all goods 
from the Philippines to the United 

es exempt from export tax. 

Most of the democrats voted with 
the regular republicans in support of 
the bill; otherwise it might have been 
defeated. The vote was 258 to 71. 
The beet sugar interests, tobacco in- 
terests, stand-pat protectionists and 
opponents from whatever cause of the 
administration have dark designs 
against the bill in the senate. Its 
enactment as a law, in its present 
form at least, is far from certain. The 
fate of the statehood bill hangs in 
the balance. 

The president’s scheme for govern- 

nt regulation of railroad freight 

es have taken form in a bill com- 
bining the ideas of Representatives 
Esch of Wisconsin, Townsend of Mich- 
igan and Hepburn of Iowa. It was in- 
troduced by the latter and seems 
booked for early passage. 

The vexed Panama problem is the 
subject of senate investigation. A 
j t senate and house committee in- 
vestigation of hazing at the An- 
napolis naval academy is about to be 
pushed forward. 


In Quick Review. 








Secret negotiations are being con- 
ducted by Japan with a view to ac- 
quiring the Philippine islands by pur- 
chase or exchange. There is no inti- 
nation yet that the plan will succeed. 





Marshall Field, the great Chicago 

rchant, died in New York of pneu- 

nia after a week’s illness, aged 70 
years. His only son, Marshal! Field, 
r, died as the result of accidental 
hooting last November. Marshall 

‘ld was born in Conway, Mass, on a 
farm. Unaided he worked his way 
up to a multimillionaire. His whole- 
sale and retail establishment is said 
to be the largest in the world. Much 
of Mr Field’s wealth came through in- 
vestments in Chicago real estate. He 
contributed largely to charitable and 
educational projects, 
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The parliament of France has elect- 
d Armand Fallieres president to suc- 
ceed Emile Loubet. Fallieres has been 
president of the senate since the elec- 
tion of Loubet to the presidency of 
the republic in 1899. He is a republi- 
an and will follow the same general 
Policy as Loubet, who sought his 
election. 





The Kansas state treasury is short 
(8,000, according to Gov E. W. Hoch. 
The missing funds are said to have 
vanished during the terms of Frank 
Grimes, former treasurer, and of the 


$7 
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Present incumbent, Thomas J. Kelley. 
The governor is pressing an investi- 
&ation, 





A bad financial crash was precipi- 
poe at Cleveland by the suicide of 
land W. Prior, a banker. His firm, 
Denten Prior & Co, has failed with 


liabilities of $3,000,000, including $1,- 
000,000 in forged bonds that it seems 
were put out by Prior. Assets 
amount to $1,500,000. The death of 
former Mayor B. D. Babcock from 
apoplexy is attributed by his friends 
to heavy losses through the Denison, 
Prior & Co failure. 





Luke E. Wright, governor-general of 
the Philippines has been selected as 
first ambassador from the United 
States to Japan. 





Senator Depew. has réceived a vote 
of confidence from the New York sen- 
ate. State Senator Brackett introduced 
a resolution asking Depew to resign 
from the United States senate because 
of Depew’s prominence in the insur- 
ance scandals. The state senate op- 
posed so radical a step and the repub- 
licans voted down the resolution while 
the democrats refrained from voting 
and watched the fun. 





After a long period of uncertainty 
Senator Russell A. Alger of Michigan 
has decided to seek another term in 
the upper house of congress. His 
health has been poor but is improving 
very much. A dozen or so aspirants 
for his place are considerably inter- 
ested in the senator’s decision. 





The attempted revolution in Ecua- 
dor has been put down by the govern- 
ment. The uprising started out with 
so much zest that the president of the 
country was thoroughly alarmed, es- 
pecially by the fact that revolutionary 
inclinations were manifested in the 
army. Prompt repression was ef- 
fective. 





Mrs Cassie L. Chadwick has vainly 
exhausted the expedients of appeals 
and other legal methods to escape the 
heavy hand of the law. She has been 
taken to the penitentiary at Columbus, 
O, to serve a 10 years’ sentence for 
conspiracy to wreck the Citizens na- 
tional bank of Oberiin, O. 





Two sluggers employed by a Chi- 
cago labor union and five union offi- 
cials have been convicted of conspir- 
acy to do bodily harm to a non-union 
workman. Last April a carriage fac- 
tory strike was declared and Chris J. 
Carlstrom refused to quit work. It 
seems some of the Chicago labor unions 
hire toughs whose business is to in- 
timidate and disable men who take 
the places of strikers. The carriage 
and wagon workers’ union had such 
a gang on its payroll, led by one 
Charles Gilhooley. Carlstrom was at- 
tacked on his way home from ‘work 
one night and terribly injured. He 
lingered two weeks and then died of 
pneumonia contracted lying uncon- 
scious for several hours upon the 
frozen ground. A former president 
of the union turned state evidence 
and helped td convict the men alleged 
to be responsible for the outrage. 
They have been sentenced to the pen- 
itentiary for terms from one to five 
years. 





Paraguay is actively engaged in 
plans for commercial and industrial 
advancement. The population is small 
but immigration and foreign capital 
are being attracted. A national agri- 
cultural exposition will be made an 
annual affair. The first one is planned 
to open May 15, 1906, and it will con- 
tinue a month. Many mechanical ex- 
hibitors will be gathered from the 
United States. The government of 
Paraguay is going to send 100 young 
men to foreign countries, most of 
them to the United States probably, 
to be educated in agricultural schools. 
Others will follow. 





The Chicago-St Louis canal project 
is now before congress. A bill has 
been introduced to get an appropria- 
tion of $31,000,000. The plans worked 
out will open up a waterway from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf through 
which even warships would be able, 
by the use of emergency locks to reach 
the inland waters. 





The dean of horsemen is Charles 
Taylor of White River Junction, Vt. 
He has just celebrated his 100th birth- 
day. He has been driving race horses 
since he was.15 years old and has 
driven some famous fast ones. Mr 
Taylor is still enjoying good health 


WHAT THE bfctaend IS DOING 








pte Deoqweniacce dam 0 ce Sees with others and this statement is proved, 
Every adjustment is very simple to make. 


ee ee maaenen perfectly machined and ready to puton. This 
ds important in case of accident, 


The Most Economical Engine 
For feed grinding, sawing wood, threshing, churning pumping, running cream separator, etc. 
Our reference—The User—The Man with an Olds. 
The reason why is interestingly told in our catalogue mailed on request. Tell us your requirements 
and we will he! figure out what you need. Send for our catalog showing Type A (2-8 h. p.) 
Type G (8-50 h. p.), K and N (12-1200 b. p. used with our Gas Producer, it will 


reduce fuel cost 75 per cent. 
Celebrated Picture Free. 
For 4c in stamps to pay cost of mailing we will also send you Rosa Bonheur’s “Horse Fair,” the most 
celebrated animal picture in the world, size 16x20 beautifully colored, suitabie for framing. 


OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS, 917 Chestnut St., Lansing, Mich. 




















Running Water in the Kitchen, 


City Water Supply in Your Home 


When a man buys a farm or a house in the Country the firs. thing he thinks about is an ample water 
supply. He wants hot and cold water all over the house, He wants 

A completely equipped bath room, 

A kitchen sink with hot and cold water, 

A laundry room with hot and cold water, 

Wash stands with hot and cold water in each sleeping room, 

Ample fire protection and water for sprinkling lawn and for live stock use. 
He learned all these things while living in the city and once having enjoyed their convenience he 
will never do withcut them. Well, you who are living in the country—on the farms, are equally en- 
titled to these conveniences, You can easily enjoy them. Our Kewanee Water Supply System 
solves the problem. 


A KEWANEE PNEUMATIC TANK 


placed in your cellar or buried in the ground gives you the advantage of the best city water system, 

and it’s all your own without paying one cent for water taxes. It will put the water under pressure 

into any room in the house, into the barn, into the feed lot—anywhere about the place and will afford 

ample fire protection. Write today for names of users in your state and Illustrated Catalog No. §2 . 
FREE IF YOU MENTION THIS PAPER. 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO., Orawer ©, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS. 




















INE THE FRAME 


Itcontrols the life ofa Spreader. it must carry @ heavy load on 

h and uneven ground and sustain the strain of all working ma 

chikery . Perfect construction is nec om © The Standard frame has 

heavy 4 Sills into which the cross sills are held by sue tenons, and 

joint bolts. Centre truss rods run fromend to end, and help support 
Strong centre sills. The 


STANDARD MANURE SPREADER 


is the only spreader having three shefts under frame at rear and 

one in front yew) | entire width. These tie the frame, but their 

most ao: aoaE $s to give a wide bearing for all gears, prevent- 
breakage that trouble other spreaders. Large 


ing the cram: 

broad face &pron rollers securely pinned oad onewel Sea te ol om ont two epron chains insure a free running 
very part of machine Is designed for unusual een 9 and simplicity. Strongest wheels, 
ter Connections. change of feed mechanism. Sim = 

lever starts entire machine. Endgate liits cootty because moves back 
Spreading. light and also the heaviest—5 to 3S 

loads peracre. Rake prevents spreading ~ ee a =e 

TH ANDARD. HARROW co. ept. A. UTICA, N. Y~ 

« oT Harrows, Cultivators, Potato Sprayers, etc. 











and plans to drive next summer. 





Syracuse Hillside Plow 


Equally adapted to hillside and level land plowing, leaving it without ridges 
or dead furrows, and holds as easily as any lat land plow. The Steel Truss 
Beam gives lightness and strength, Handles side-shift with each turn and 


adjust for height, Jointer is practically uncloggable, and acts 


automatically. Colters furnished. The Lever Shifting Clevis 
quickly changes the draft li ne. Made in two sizes, 
— = : with Steel or Chilled Moldboards and Cast Shares, 
mB ~ . - : : 
<1. 
* : 


Nothing has been le{t undone for making this 
plow the model of its class. Call oa = 
Syracuse agent or write us, 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO., Syracuse, &. i. 
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ill carry a 
load any- 
wherea horse 
can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm. 


Steel Wheels 





Straight or stag- 
kes. Any size wanted, 
iden Of tire. ith 7 
catalogue and p: 


to fit ary axle. 
riees, write to 
Co., Box 06H Quincy, Ill. 
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i 
styles from $ Pes 
vehicles or harness until you have hear from 


Write today for Free Money-Baving 
uU.5&. BucGcY & CART CO. 
fees Sta. 702 Cincinnati, 0. 











iF YOU WANT A MACHINE FOR 


Well DRILLING OR 


PROSPECTING 
with either Rope or Pipe Tools, write to de- 
Te ee depth of wells oud 
Sect its or Drills you want. Our machines are 

latest and most and 








Great strength and ca- 
ity; all sizes; aleo 

pacit 
Steam engines, 
thresh- 


— og free, 
Bonarch Machinery Co,, Reom 159, 39 Cortiandt Si., New York. 





DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Origina) and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 


Aveid and fof. buy the Genuine. Sew Mille, 
4 BP. and r 8h i 

a ape et Lath and ~~ Mills, fone 
DeLOACH Mill M’!'g Co, Boxb25, Atlanta, Ga 





THE OHIO BASIN 


Review of the Agricultural” Meetings. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 


An account of the big farmers’ gath- 
ering at Columbus was given by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist last week. However, 
a synopsis of some of the leading 
phases will doubtless prove instructive. 
Going into the chicken business was 
discussed by Mr H. W. Jackson of 
Cambridge. His treatment of the sub- 
ject was very conservative. In fact, it 
was so much so that it di@ not at all 
favor ‘the farmers embarking largely 
in the industry. It was ‘his opinion 
that it would not pay them to go to 
any considerable expense tn furnish- 
ing buildings that involved much out- 
lay. He also spoke in a very conserva- 
tive manner with reference te the 
profits that could be ordinarily e©x- 
pected. Nevertheless, he favored every 
farmer keeping a certain number of 
fowls, enough to produce eggs for ‘the 
home and also to provide a consi@er- 
able surplus for the market. 


GROWING POTATOES. 


Mr J. F. Kellar of Newark disewssed 
the question How the potate #rap 
could be made to pay. He handle@ the 
subject in a manner which evidenced 2 
large amount of experience obtained 
in growing this crop for somewhere in 
the neighborhood of a quarter of a 
century. He preferred hand cutting of 
the seed, because of the fact that ma- 
chine cut seed was frequently un- 
shapely and, therefore, did not always 
feed regularly from the planters and 
often the sets were without eyes. One 
expert at the business of hand cutting 
would cut many bushels in a day. 

In harvesting, the potatoes ‘were 
lifted in baskets and putin bushel 
crates. These crates were stored in a 
cellar properly built and ventilated, 
except when the potatoes were to be 
marketed at once. In his opinion, the 
net profit crop well grown was three 
times that of corn and four or five 
times that df wheat. He laid great 
stress upon the difference obtained 
from growing potatoes of different va- 
rieties. In one season he had found a 
difference of more than $100 net per 
acre. In his experience the Green 
mountain which originated in Ver- 
mont was the best yielding. 

One statement Mr Kellar made 
seemed to me a little surprising. It 
was to the effect that he had obtained 
better results from sélecting seed 
grown from year to year on his farm 
than from seed imported from more 
northern areas. Talking with him sub- 
sequently, he said that the test thus 
named did not apply to the best yield- 
ing varieties which he had grown, as 
for instance the Green Mountain. Be- 
cause of this, it Goes not follow that 
seed thus selected would result in bet- 
ter yields than seed of the same va- 
riety grown in a more northerly cli- 
mate in which the climatic conditions 
are certainly more favorable to the re- 
tention of vigor in the potato. than 
they are in hot, summer ‘temperatures 
of central and southern Ohio. 


GROWING ALFALFA. 


The alfalfa question for Ohio con- 
ditions was discussed by Mr W. Wing 
of Mechanicsburg. He dwelt at con- 
siderable length on the production of 
alfalfa into the county in which ‘his 
farm was located. They are now 
growing on a farm which - included 
some 400 acres not less than to 
tons of alfalfa per year. They could 
get @ price at home that would pay 
them handsomely ‘to grow alfalfa for 
sale. He @welt upon the productive 
market for this crop in Ohio towns 
and even in the states of the eastward. 
From feeding alfalfa to lambs, he had 
secured a net profit of $12 per ton. Of 
course, it was fed in conjunction with 
certain kinds of grain. 

For Ohio conditions three essentials 
to success in growing alfalfa are, first, 
to have the soil well draimed, second, 
to have it liberally limed, and third, 
to have it properly enriched. On soil 
somewhat inclined to muck apply 50 
pounds of muriate of potash per acre. 
In some ‘instances he sows the seed 
along. with a nurse crop, as for in- 
stance bald barley, which matured 
early. In other instances it was sown 
alone. When thus sown, he recom- 
mended deferred sowing until the ar- 
rival of June in order to gain time to 
glean the surplus of the land before 
sowing the alfalfa. 

STABLE SANITATION. 


was G@iscussed by Mr H. E. Cook of 


Denmark, N ¥. He laid great stress 
on the importance of trying to exclude 
wood from the stables that were to 
be devoted to the production of milk 
and to use concrete to the greatest ex- 
tent practicable in the construction of 
the same. He condemned very strong- 
ly the use of any other kind of floors 
except those made of cement and ad- 
vocated securing the requisite warmth 
in these by the use of tarred paper. 
He favored the utmost simplicity of 
construction with reference to stall di- 
visions of mangers. 

The system which he most favored 
was that elaborated by Prof King 
when at the Wisconsin experiment sta- 
tion. He said that from 400 to 500 
cubic feet of air space was sufficient 
for each animal. He favored the 
building of a ventilator for every five 
cows kept. These began at or near 
the floor and were carried to the top 
of the building. He also dwelt upon 
the importance of intakes for fresh 
air. These were made in the wall, 
each having an opening from the out- 
side at the bottom and from the in- 
side just below the ceiling of the stable 
in which the cows were kept. There 
should be many of these and of mod- 
erate size rather than a smaller num- 
ber of large size in order to favor the 
more general distribution of the air. 

He dwelt upon the importance of 
whitewashing stables and surround- 
ings at least once a'year. The formula 
which he gave for making the white- 
wash evinced considerable interest, as 
he claimed such whitewash would not 
adhere to the clothing of the individ- 
ual who came in contact with it. The 
formula was as follows: Take three 
pounds of fresh lime, slack it by using 
hot water and add one pound of salt 
while thus hot and also one-half 
pound of Portland cement. The salt 
helps to harden the lime. It should 
be applied with a brush and only a 
small quantity should be made up at 
one time so that the mixture can be 
applied while yet warm. 


THE SHEEP QUESTION 


was handled by Mr H. Southard of 
Marysville. Merino types, in his judg- 
ment are possessed of more vigor and 
hardihood than some breeds. They 
also furnished a rich harvest of wool 
and the larger types give good mutton. 
He dwelt at considerable length upon 
the profit from growing winter lambs. 
FIGHT AGAINST INSECTS. 

Prof H. A. Gossard of the experi- 
ment station of Wooster submitted a 
yearly program in entomological prac- 
tice for the ordinary farmstead in 
Ohio. He showed that $25,000,000 per 
year were lost in the state through in- 
sects alone. His estimate is probably 
within the mark as he seemed to treat 
the subject in a temperate and logi- 
cal way. He urged upon the farmers 
the necessity of a sort of co-operation 
in the war against insects which would 
result in their reduction. It would be 
too much to hope for complete exter- 
mination. 

FOREIGN MARKETS. 

This question was discussed by the 
Hon W. A. Harris, formerly United 
States senator from Kansas. Col Har- 
ris @welt upon the dangers that con- 
fronted the United States if she per- 
sistea in frowning upon all efforts to 
insure reciprocal trade with other 
nations, 

My own subjects were Breeding ani- 
mals on the Farm, Breeding farm ani- 
mals ana Growing forage crops and 
grasses. The discussion of these ques- 
tions was participated in ‘by many of 
the farmers present and points of in- 
terest were made prominent. 

SUMMARY. 

The meetings were conducted in a 
memorable manner. Mr L. Roude- 
bush from New Richmond presided 
over the sessions of the state farmers’ 
institute and the Hon William Miller 
of Gypsum, as president of the 
state board, presided over the sessions 
of the board of agriculture. The high 
order of intelligence in the discussions 
was a marked feature of those meet- 
ings. In fact it is seldom that one 
hears such freedom of correct expres- 
sion on the part of so large a prepor- 
tion of the speakers in. any farm au- 
dience, 

I have a criticism, however, to make 
and it applies to all the sessions. Th: 
program was too crowded to admit of 
the requisite time for discussing the 
various tepics presented. Four sub- 
jects on an average were assigned to 
each session which was supposed to 


cover two hours. This allowed only 30 
minutes for the paper or address and 
the discussion of the same. One-half 
the number of subjects, in my judg- 
ment, would have served the purpose 
better. This seems to be the great sin 
of those who _prepare programs of 
such meetings. They did it doubtless 
in the hope of drawing a large attend. 
ance through advertising as many no- 
table persons as they may be able to 
secure to prepare papers or give ad- 
dresses at the meetings. 


Economies in Handling Manure 


About ten million tons of manu 
is produced in Ohio each winter. Most 
of this goes into open ‘barnyards, 
where it lies from three'to nine months 
before ‘being taken to the fields. After 
making full allowance for the smal 
portion taken directly from the sta- 
ble to the field, there can be no reas- 
enable doubt that the difference be- 
tween ‘the potential, crop producing 
value of this manure, and the value 
actually realized amounts to more 
than $15,000,000 annually. Such is 
the conclusion deduced from a series 
of experiments conducted at ‘the Ohio 
experiment station. The points these 
experiments covered were: 1, losses 
which occur when manure is exposed 
to the weather in open yards; 2, the 
possibility of reducing losses due to 
escape of ammonia; 3, effect of re- 
inforeing manure wth phosphatic 
materials; 4, possibility of increasing 
the availability of crude phosphate 
rock (floats) by composting with 
manure, 

The yard manure used was from 
dairy cattle, thrown into an open barn- 
yard daily during fall and winter. In 
the spring parcels of this manure were 
dusted at the rate of 40 pounds per 
ton with the materials named, and 
after lying a few weeks applied to 
clover sod and plowed under for corn 
at the rate of eight tons per acre. 

The stall manure was accumulated 
under cattle, fed in box stalls, the 
manure being trampled under foot 
with liberal bedding. This manure 
was taken out, treated and finally ap- 
plied to corn at the same time and in 
the same manner and rate per acre as 
the yard manure. If there was any 
difference in the quality of food from 
which the manure was produced it 
was in favor of the yard manure. 

In the experiments begun in 18'7, 
corn was followed by wheat and wheat 
by clover in a three-year rotation, 
without further manuring or fertiliz- 
ing. Three sections of land were un- 
der experiment, so that each crop is 
represented each season. The aver- 
age increase and value for each of the 
three crops, corn wheat and hay, for 
the eight years ending with 1904, was 
computed as follows: Corn 50 cents 
a bushel, wheat $1, corn stover $3 a 
ton, straw $2 and hay $8. 

Both yard and stall manure were 
applied in each case to duplicate 
1-16-acre plots of uniform land, lying 
side by side and lying ‘between and ad- 
joining similar plots which received 
neither manure nor fertlizers, but 
which thad the benefit of the clover 
crop which was grown every third 
season. The increase for manure is 
found by comparing the yields of the 
manured plots with those of the un- 
manured plots between which they 
He. The average yields of the un- 
manured plots for the entire period 
were 84.5 bushels corn per acre, 8.9 
bushels wheat and 1678 pouniis clover 
hay. During three of the seasons the 
wheat crop was severely tnjured by 
Hessian fly and winter killing. 

In every case stall manure produced 
a much larger increase of crop than 
the similarly treated yara manure. 
The difference however, is undoubt- 
edly much smaller than actually ex- 
isted between the two kinds of 
manure; for during its four or five 
month’s exposure in the open yard not 
only did it lose much of the more sol- 
uble,, and therefore more valuable 
parts by washing, but the manure it- 
self undoubtedly suffered a consider- ' 
able shrinkage in bulk. In other 
words, after a ton of stall manure has 
lain several months in an open barn- 
yard it will not weigh a ton. Farm- 
ers are familiar with the tase with 
which potash is washed out of wood 
ashes, The potash of manure is un- 
doubtedly quite as easily washed 
away. 

The considerable increase produced 
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py kainit and gypsum indicates that 
these materials are very useful, and 
their effect is probably to prevent the 
waste of ammonia, as that is the only 


effect which it would seem possible 
to ascribe to them in common. The 
substitution of phosphates for the 


kainit and gypsum preduced a large 
additional 4ncrease of crop, and it ap- 
pears that these phosphates probably 
serve the same purpose as the kainit 
and gypsum in preventing loss of am- 
monia, and also reinforce the manure 
with needed phosphorus. While 
neither the total nor the net increase 
from floats is yet as large as that 
from acid phosphate, it is evident that 
a beneficial effect was produced by 
the manure on the availability of the 
phosphoric acid in ‘the floats. Under 
the limitations of this test it has only 
been possible te Incorporate the ma- 
terials with the manure a few weeks 
before the latter was applied to the 
crop. It seems reasonable to believe 
that the effectiveness of the ‘floats 
would be increased by using this daily 
in the stables and thus incorporating 
it with the manure several months be- 
fore application. The station ts there- 
fore using floats for this purpose in 
preference ‘to acid phosphate. 


Fruit dnderests of Pentaylvania. 


The 47th annual session of the Penn- 
sylvania state horticultural association 
last week at Gettysburg was one of 
more than usual interest. Many fruit 
growers took advantage of the occa- 
sion to visit this historic spot, as well 
as take part in the proceedings of the 
organization. Never have the mem- 
bers been more rayally entertained 
than during this season. ‘The exhibit 
of fruit was larger arf® better than 
usual. This session being an impor- 
tant one from the ‘fruit growers’ 
standpoint is rapilly coming ‘to ‘the 
frent and is being developed along 
lines of a substantial character. The 
recent local meeting of the Adams 
county fruit growers’ association was 
an eye-opener to many of the -older 
members of the state organization. 
Farmers are awake to the importance 
of the development of the fruit indus- 
try in this favored section. The state 
association seems to have taken on 
a new lease of life. The enthusiasm 
shown by its members at this meeting 
indicates a promising future. A splen- 
did program, previously announced 
in American Agriculturist, was car- 
ried out. Pres Gabriel Hiester is not 
only a practical, successful fruit 
grower of many years’ standing, but 
an ideal presiding oficer. The genial 
secretary, Z. B. Engle, had everything 
arranged in advance. The meeting 
started off with a hum that carried 
with it much enthusiasm through 
every session. 

PRES ‘HIESTER’S ADDRESS. 
was full of interesting facts and sug- 








gestions. In part he said: We are 
just now entering upen a period of 
great expansion in the fruit indus- 


try; from every section of this great 
country, come reports of ‘extensive 
orchard plantations, and not from 
this country alone;.the same is true 
of nearly all the British coionies. Fruit 
growing has passed out of the ama- 
teur stage; it is now a commercial 
proposition of lange proportions. 

Owing to the extensive home mar- 
ket afforded by our numerous mining 
and manufacturing towns, and excel- 
lent railroad facilities for reaching 
them, we in Pennsytvania have here- 
tofore cared very little about the gen- 
eral market. Our fruit is practically 
unknown outside the borders of our 
State, although, according to the last 
census, we grew 24,000,000 ‘bushels 
apples, 500,000 bushels peaches and 
454,000 bushels pears annually; besides 
plums, grapes and small fruits in great 
abundance. Our own people consume 
this immense crop, and in eddition 
many train loads of fruit are shipped 
in from New Jersey; Delaware, New 
York and Michigan. 

We are beginning to plant largely. 
The greatest activity is shown in this 
south mountain district. I expect In 
the near future to see these hills cov- 
ered with flourishing fruit trees, form- 
ing one large apple and peach or- 
chard extending from the Susquehan- 
na at Harrisburg to the Maryland 
line; and in a very short time our 
fruits will be placed on the general 
market, "We will then have to meet 
the competition of the whole fruit 
growing world. 

There are a few points we should 


bear in mind just .at this time. It is 
of the utmost Importance that wéd 
plant our trees in the right place; that 
is, in depe, well-drained soil, so that 
they may have a chance to do their 
best. We should localize and cen- 
tralize the different varieties, each 
where it has been known to develop 
its maximum quality. Prof Craig il- 
lustrates this point by ‘referring to the 
quality of Gravenstein apples grown 
in the Annapolis valley of Nova Scotia. 
“The quality of the fruit, coupled with 
its vigor and productiveness, has prob. 
ably done more te advertise the fruit 
growing regions of Nova Scotia in the 
European world than any other factor. 
Se also the Fameuse apple and its 
allies in the upper valley of the St 
Lawrence. The Northern Spy in west- 
ern New York, near Lake Ontario,” 
and I think we may also add the York 
Imperial in the south mountain re- 
gion of Pennsylvania. In the western 
and southern states large corporations 
have been organized and heavily cap- 
italized for the purpose of growing 
fruit. I believe, ‘however, that in 
Pernsylvania fruit ‘will be supplied, 
not by the large corporation so much 
as by-individuai growers. 

Personally, I have abways been en 
advocate of the little farm, well tilled. 
The percentage of profit is greater and 
the quality ef the preduct usually bet- 
ter. But in order to compete in the 


‘general market with organized capital, 


these individual growers should co- 
operate in marketing their fruit; en 
organization should the effected in 
each fruit @istrict. The prospective 
growers should carefully consider the 
proper locations for the warious or- 
chards. Then they should decide mpon 
the varieties to be planted, and the 
whole district sheuld confine itself to 
two or three, certainly not mere than 
four varieties, that succeefl perfectly 
in that place. They should then enter 
upon a careful systematic study of 
the markets at home and abroad, with 
a view to placing their product where 
it will be most highly appreciated. 

They should make the same care- 
ful, systematic study of the dealers in 
the different markets, and select one 
man in each to handle their preduct. 
That selection should be made only 
after a careful personal investiga- 
tion of men and metheds on the 
ground. No money that is spent will 
yield a better percentage of profit than 
that which is spent in personally in- 
vestigating the men who are te han- 
dle our crops. The fruit from each 
district should, if possible, be brought 
to a central packing house. 

My idea as to horticultural organiza- 
tions, briefly stated, is this: Each 
district should ‘have its county society, 
which should be aa organization for 
business, to meet at least once 4 
month, preferably on the grounds: of 
one of the members, taking each in 
turn, and there discuss all these ques- 
tions of location and varieties, meth- 
ods ef pruning, cultivation and fer- 
tilization, insect pests, diseases, mar- 
keting, etc. All these county organ- 
izations shoulii meet once & year as 
the state society, and consider ques- 
tions of interest to all -parts of the 


state, such as legislation needed, ‘the: 


proper enforcement of the laws we 
have, ‘the advance that has 
made in science relating to horticul- 
ture. It is of the utmost importance 
that we keep in close touch with the 
experiment stations, not enly our own, 
but those of other states, that may 
be experimenting along horticultural 
lines. The benefit they have already 
rendered us by giving us more accu- 
rate knowledge of our busimess in all 
its details cannot be estimated 14 
dollars and cents. We shall need their 
aid all the more’as the years go on. 
Abstracts of many of the interest- 
ing addresses at this meeting will be 
printed in these columns later. The 
papers by Prof H. A. Surface, M. G. 
Miller, E. F. LeFevre, R. F. Lee, Prof 
William A. Taylor, Prof M. B. Waite 
of the United States department of 
agriculture, Prof R. L. Watts, S. M. 
Meehan and S. M. Jones were full of 
interest. An enthusiastic reception 
was credited the popularefruit grower 
and horticultural champion, A. N, 
Brown of Wyoming, Del. Mr Brown 
delivered one of his practical ad- 
dresses® chuck full of common sense. 
He carried ‘his audience with him 
from start to finish. Mr Brown prac- 
tices what he preaches. His words 
pertaining to any feature of fruit 
growing are weichty and well bal- 
anced. Further details regarding this 
meeting will be —ae next week. 


WINTER DELIBERATIONS 
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country, sends a photograph (see above) showing their Paroid roots. They 
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they found that for roofing and siding, nothing in the world equals 


PAROID ROOFING. 


Economical, durable, extra strong, light slate color—contains no tar—does 


not run aor. crack—does not taint rain water. 


Any one can Tay it. 


buildings of all kinds warm and dry; spark, water, heat, cold, ecid and gas 


in short it’s just the roof you're dooking for. 
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EastWailpole, Mass., 
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buy «a lantern you want 


jigtz Lanterns 


to get the best one possible. Do you know 
that no other in the world gives 
anything like the 


“Clear, White a 
That's the greatest reason, but not the only 
Yeason why people who-know all about lan- 
terns alwaysvall for the Dietz. A Dietz 
Cold Blast lantern means a solderless, non- 
leaking oil pot, means the best quality of 
tin, glass wire, convenient side 
convenience in lighting, extinguishing and 
filling, long ing and absolute safety. 
if you remember these things, you'll never 
let a dealer sell you some ordinary lantern 
he may have on his shelves, no matter how 
bard be may try. If he won't getyoua 
Dietz, write to us. Onur litt'e free book 

tern pointe: thing to 


buying. lor it. 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
‘VO Laight St., NEW YORK OITY. 
Established Bo. 
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No money, no note to u 
Vehicles must sell themse appreval 
‘Gest, backed by 625,000. bank deposit put up as@ 
guarantee to make you sure of rmoney back. 
for our free T10 catalogue 

Bo. 12 It fully explains our offer. 

THE ANDERTOR MFG. CO., 

16Third Street, Cincinnati, Olle. 














Hand and eelf feed, adapted to 

steam or gasoline enpice, or herve 

tread or eweep power. Capacity 

co. 30 to 50 eorde@ duy. Send for | 
*y. circular. 








ae me ye yy plowing 
in rt shirt sleeves in the middie o! 
November. 

“AN are Wownd to Ge more than 
pleased with the final resuli« of the 
past scason’s barvests.”—i-xtrect. 

Coal, wood, water, hay inabomdance— 

chooks, oh be ove CON VED eR. 

This is the era of 81.00 wheat. 

Apply for informationto W. DSOOTT, 
Supt. of Lmamigretion, Ottawa, Oan.; or 


Canedian Gor sis wb . Pa. 
or Thos. Duncan, hyraroes Bank Betidings byresemns'l. T. 
tion this paper. 








POULTRY FEEDING 
AND FATTENING 


A thandbook Tor 


The subject of feeding wd fattening poultry 
ee javgely from the side of the best .pmactics 
experiene here and abroad, although 
underlying sctence of feeding f explained os 
as weedfil. The enbject covers al] branches, inet 
ing -chickers, broilers, capons, turkeys end water- 
fowl; how wo feed under various conditions and for 
Gifferent parpeses. Tire wirdle sub; of capows and 
caponizing is treated in detail. A great of 

practical information awl experience net 
obtainable elsewhere is given, with full and ex- 


se 


wk 


market. The broad scope of the book és Ghown in 
the following 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Tietfty Growth, Dxpert Chicken Feeding, 
Raising, Nutrition for Layers, Special Foods, 


ish and Dress Capons, The Art of Poultry Fat- 
tout sere from Foreign Experts, American 


Fattening Methotls, At Killing Time, Preparing 
for Market, Marketing Turkeys and Waterfowl, 
Finish and Shaping. 

Préfusely fMinstrated, 168 pages, tx71-2 Inches, 
Goth. Price 50 cents ‘postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


82 Lalayette Place, New York, N. ¥. 
Masquette Balliding, Chicago, 
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“What Shall I Say?” 


Is a question that sometimes prevents we from 
writing toun advertiser, when one’s mind is 
quite made Bat even if you only want 
bearn price: particulars, just start pour letter 
by saying “i SAW_ YOU ADV. a 
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THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A..” and 


the rest will almost write itself. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


Vor Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giving particular 
esamense not only to the important 

ruit and trucking interests of these 

_ states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the oldér 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
cereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual knowl- 
edge of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. Farm- 
ers are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist your own paper 
with she realizing sense that you are 
alway | welcome. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dairy Interests of the Keystone State 


The eighth annual meting of the 
Pennsylvania dairy union opened with 
a good attendance, representing both 
the producers and the manufacturers, 
last week at Pittsburg. Pres P. 
H. Armby of the state college presided 
and Sec W. BE. Perham of Niagara 





PROF TI. E. VAN NORMAN. 


recorded the proceedings. The board 
of directors through their chairman, 
W. E. Norton of Aldenville, reported 
on the financial position and recom- 
mended that the association take ag- 
gressive action relative to the passing 
of inspection laws directed at the 
production end of the dairy business, 
rather than of the finished product; 
also placing on record their support 
of the National dairy union’s fight 
against the illegal sale of oleo. City 
milk supply was presented by E. M. 
Pailey, manager of the McJunckin- 
Straight dairy company. Among 
other -things, he said, in substance, 
there is a large and growing demand 
for milk of the quality furnished by 
these who supply certified milk, that 
is, the milk produced from clean cows, 
fed pure feed, milked in cleanly man- 
ner and milk immediately cooled; that 
in the absence of these conditions, 
pasteurization is a big help, but pas- 
teurization will. not make good milk 
out of poor. 

He emphasized the necessity of re- 
moving milk immediately from the 
barn to a separate room, straining it 
through four thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth and cooling immediately to a 
temperature below 60 degrees. Don’t 
use any soap about dairy utensils; 
use a good alkali washing powder. 
He laid much stress on the fact that 
the great majority of consumers do 
not know the conditions under which 
the milk is produced, nor the differ- 
ence between good milk and poor, 
provided it does not sour for.a few 
hours after they get it. He claims 
that more sickness and deaths among 
children are due to the dirty cans and 
filthy conditions under which milk is 
handled than come from the use of 
chemical preservatives—not that the 
latter are in any sense justified. He 
advocated the inspection of the place 
where the milk is produced and han- 
@led, the requiring, by law, of pas- 
teurization and the bottling of all milk, 

Prof H. E. re Norman of the 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Pennsylvania state college empha- 
sized the high rank the state holds 
in volume and value of dairy prod- 
ucts. He called attention to the fact 
that the average cow of Pennsylvania 
produces only 160 pounds butter, 
which at market price barely pays 
for the feed consumed. This, in spite 
of the fact that repeated investigation 
has shown that good cows will pro- 
duce from $1.50 to $2 worth of but- 
ter for every $1 worth of feed con- 
sumed. 

Question: Do you prefer a con- 
tinuous manger or separate manger? 

Answer by Prof Van Norman: I 
want the manger so arranged that I 
may know what each cow gets and 
whether or not she consumes what 
she gets. The dairyman cannot al- 
ways increase the price received for 
his produce—he often may reduce the 
cost, and the first start in studying 
the reduction of cost is the study of 
the individual cow and what she eats. 

Prof Van Norman auoted experi- 
ments at the Indiana station showing 
that the scalding of -milk utensils, 
whether it was milkman’s tinware, or 
the housewife’s milk pitcher, and leav- 
ing it to dry bottom up of its own heat, 
made acleaner vesselthan to wipe it 
after scalding, no matter how clean 
the towel. Further details next week. 

In the election of officers of the 
Pennsylvania dairy union, Prof H. 
E. Van Norman was named for pres- 
ident, Thomas Sharpless for vice-pres- 
ident, W. E. Perham of Niagara for 
secretary and M. E. Reeder of Muncy 
for treasurer. 

<---- 

The Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s assn 
held its second annual meeting at 
Gettysburg last week. It is the policy 
of this assn to hold its meetings be- 
hind closed doors, admitting none but 
the nurserymen of the state who have 
paid their annual dues. The meeting 
was well attended and several impor- 
tant papers were read. The. newly 
elected officers are: Pres, William H. 
Moon of Morrisville, vice-pres, Thomas 
B. Meehan of Dreshertown, sec, Earl 
Peters of Mt Holly Springs, and treas, 
Thomas Rakerstraw of Kenneth 
Square, 

Buffalo Mills, Bedford Co, Jan 19— 
The following prices are being paid 
here for country produce: Eggs 22c 
p doz, country butter 22c p Ib, corn 
60c p bu, wheat 90c, rye T5c. Potatoes 
80c, onions 50c. Hay, loose $8 p ton, 
in bale $10. Apples $3 p bbl. Poul- 
try 8c p lb 1 w, ducks 10c p lb, geese 
10c, turkeys 15c, hogs 5c. Farm horses 
$150 each. Grain crops are looking 
fairly good. Farmers are busy haul- 
ing lime, lumber, etc. 


Tariff Bill Passes House. 


reducing the duty 
on Philippine tobacco to 25% of the 
Dingley rates, was passed by the 
house of representatives at Washing- 
ton last week. The vote was 
258 to 41. ‘The bill provides absolute 
free trade after ’09. This measure is 
the one which the N E tobacco grow- 
ers at the recent Hartford convention 
vigorously protested against. Pa, N 
Y, Fla and Wis growers have also 
registered strenuous, opposition to the 
proposed lowering inthe duty. The bill 
now goes to the senate, where it is 
expected to meet with more opposi- 
tion than it received in the house. All 
tobacco farmers should immediate- 
ly get in touch with their senators on 
this question and emphatically voice 
their objection to the measure. 


_ 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 


bran $19@20 p ton, hay_8@15, straw 8 
@13.50, wheat steady at 85@85%c p 
bu, corn 49@49%c, oats 87@37%c. 
Fowls 12@138c p 1b 1, w. spring chick- 
ens 11@13c, ducks 15@16c, eggs 19@ 
2ic p doz, cheese 13@14%c p lb. Ap- 
ples 2.50@5.50 p bbl, cranberries 18@ 
20, sweet potatoes 45c p %& bu bskt, 
potatoes 68@73c p bu, onions 1.75@2 
p bbl, Fla beans 2.50@4 p 1-3 bbl bskt. 
At Pittsburg, wheat 75@80c p bu, 
corn 48@52c, oats. 36%@36%c, rye 
75@76c, bran $19@20 p ton, middlings 
22@22.50, straw 8@8.50, hay 9.50@ 
13.25. 
@15c p Ib, chickens 13@14c p Ib 1 w, 
ducks 14@15c, turkeys 17@18c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, cmy 
prints @31c p Ib, tubs 27@28c.—At 
Pittsburg, cmy prints 30@30%c p Ib, 





The Payne bill, 





Eggs 21@22c p doz, cheese 14% - 


NEW JERSEY. 
New Jersey State Board of Agriculture. 


The 33d annual meeting of the New 
Jersey state board of agriculture was 
held at Trenton. last week. A large 
and representative body of the farm- 
ers was present. Perhaps no state has 
a law governing its board of agricul- 
ture that is so.comprehensive and rep- 
resentative as has the Garden state. 
The law provides that the members of 
all agricultural and horticultural so- 
cieties, farmers’ clubs, granges of the 
Patrons of Husbandry and the agri- 
cultural societies shall constitute the 
membership of the state board of ag- 
riculture. That all members of the 
state board are entitled to vote on all 
questions at the meetings of the board 
and also to hold office and serve on 
committees. Official delegates from 
eac of these various organizations 
form the board of directors. 

The annual report of the treasurer, 
Walter Heritage, showed receipts to 
the amount of $4,195.70, which was all 
expended. The report of Sec Dye was 
read by Acting secretary Ketcham. It 
was finished by Mr Dye the day be- 
fore he was taken sick. Sec Dye 
called attention to the general pros- 
perous conditions that have prevailed 
in New Jersey during the year. While 
1904 was an exceptionally good year, 
it was surpassed by 1905 by more 
than half a million dollars in the value 
of crops. According to the report 
there are now 34,650 farms in New 
Jersey, with an average value of 
$4692. 

The annual address of Pres Voor- 
hees was an able paper, meeting with 
hearty applause and words of com- 
mendation, Aside from the more full 
report which American Agriculturist 
will have, the president reminded the 
board that in the 33d year of its ex- 
istence a generation had passed; that 
these years had shown great progress 
in all relating to the farm and farmer. 
He pointed out the increase in the 
amount used and the knowledge about 
all forms of artificial fertilizers; 

The officers were re-elected. This 
assures the continuation of the pres- 
ent management of the board under 
the leadership of the president, Dr E. 
B. ‘Voorhees, director of the experi- 
ment station at New Brunswick. This 
election also provides for a five years’ 
term of the present efficient secretary, 
Hon Franklin Dye. 


MARYLAND. 





Keedysville, Washington Co, Jan 19 
—Very little work is being done by 
farmers owing to so much wet weath- 
er. Wheat fields look very well. With 
plenty of feed and mild weather live 
stock is in first-class condition. Corn 
is worth 40 to 45c p bu, wheat 79 to 
82c, potatoes 60c, cloverseed $9, but- 
ter 20c p lb, eggs 18 to 20c p doz. 

Cavetown, Washington Co, Jan 19— 
Hauling wood and carting out manure 
the extent of farm work at present. 
Produce fimds ready sale at the follow- 
ing prices: Butter 20c p lb, eggs 23c 
p doz, potatoes 50c p bu, chickens llc 
Pp lb 1 w, corn 50c p bu, oats 35c, hay 
$8 to $10 p ton. 


DELAWARE, 


Delaware’s Wide Awake Pomona. 
A. N. BROWN. 


The Pomona grange of Kent county, 
Del, held its January meeting in the 
hall of Fruitland grange at Camden 
Over 200 members were present. It 
was one of the most largely attended 
and enthusiastic meetings ever held. 
Jacob W. Rosa, the newly elected 
master, presided. The enthusiasm at 
this meeting is accounted for from the 
fact that the subordinate granges in 
the county are making such rapid 
growth. State Master Walker and 
Sister Walker were present. Mr 
Walker and Dr Neal of the experiment 
station delivered addresses. 

A large choir dispersed beautiful 
music. Miss Baiser of Cheswold read 
an essay on music, which was 
thoughtful and instructive. The chief 
work of the meeting was the vigorous 
resolutions that were passed. These 
related to vital subjects calling forth 


animated discussion and unanimous 
indorsement. They denounced the 
present system of making roads, by 
which in'30 years over three-quarter: 
of a million dollars have been ex. 
pended and still the roads were nv 
any better than when the system was 
inaugurated; they called for the 
pointment of a competent engineer | 
survey the roads and that all supe) 
visors appointed should pass an exan)- 
ination showing their fitness; indors 
ing the action of the Pennsylvani 
railroad in abolishing the pass syste: 
and demanding a 2-cent per mil: 
passenger rate; pledging every men 
ber of the grange to suppress bribe: 

Resolutions relative to the agricu 
tural equipment of Delaware colleg: 
to a greater need in teaching th: 
social, moral and economic principle 
of the grange—and in the opinion thu 
the agricultural prosperity of the 
country was due most largely to th: 
force and power of the educational! in 
fluences of the land upon the averag 
farmer. 

The next meeting of the Pomon 
will be held at Milford in April. A)! 
the visiting members were royally e1 
tertained at dinner and supper by t! 
members of Fruitland grange. Th 
grange is becoming more and more 
force in the social and materi 
welfare of this community and stat: 


-— 


Peninsula Fruit Growers. 





Chesapeake 


The 19th 
Peninsula 
Chestertown, 


meeting of th 
horticultural society 
Kent county, Md, la 
week was one 
those enthusias 
tic affairs chara< 
teristic of this o1 
ganization. Neve 
have fruit. grow 
ers come togethe 
on the Chesa 
peake peninsul 
in larger numbers 
to listen to th 
important pape 
and take part i 
the discussion 
| upon subjects ot 

vital interest 
JAMES 8S. HARRIS. their welfa: 
Chestertown is the center of an impor 
tant fruit growing section. This cou: 
ty contains some of the largest a: 
most valuable orchards in the stat 
This is the home county of Pres Jam: 
S. Harris, who, with his sons, is large} 
interested in fruit growing. Mai 
members had the opportunity of vis 
iting the orchards of that veteran an 
successful fruit grower, Captain Robe 
S. Emory, ex-president of the penin 
sula association and ex-president o 
the Maryland state horticultural so 
ciety. Capt Emory has done muc! 
to stimulate fruit growing on th 
eastern shore. 

The exhibit of fruit was one of the 
largest and best that has ever been 
gotten together on the peninsula 
Many growers put their fruit in cold 
storage last fall for this occasion 
Some of the finest specimens of fruit 
that have ever been shown were pro- 
duced on the peninsula during th 
past year. The apple is becoming of 
great importance in this favored sec- 
tion. Some growers believe that th: 
time is not far distant, when Dela- 
ware and Maryland apples will be a: 
popular as were the peaches of this 
district years ago. Some of the most 
beautiful specimens of apples that it is 
possible to produce, are now grow) 
on this peninsula. Among the larg 
est apple growers are Samuel H 
Derby, ex-master of the Delawar 
state grange, F. M. Soper of Kent 
county, Delaware and James S. Harri 
of Kent county, Md. The apple in- 
terests on the peninsula are considered 
only in their infancy. Some of th 
finest fruits in Philadelphia and New 
York markets last fall and this. win- 
ter, come from orchards in that 
tion. Many growers are specializing 
with the early varieties, for which 
they are getting splendid returns. 

The attractive program recently an- 
nouced in American Agriculturist 
was carried out in all its details. Th 
association is on a strong financia 
footing. Sec-Treas Webb reported 
$800 from the-state appropriations of 
Delaware and Maryland. This, added 
to the $721 in the treasury, mak« 
$1521. Last year there was expended 
$700. for the annual meeting and th 
printing of 6000 copies of the report. 


annual 
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his society has for years been do- 
jng splendid work in behalf of the 
horticultural interests of this favored 
cection and the money is considered 
well and profitably spent. 

The address of James 8. Harris, 
president, will long be remembered. 
The keynote of his remarks was a 
plea to the older members of the or- 
ganization to interest and make pro- 
vision for the retention of more boys 
on the farms of the penisula. Pres 
Harris knows whereof he speaks, as 
he has been co-operating with his own 
sons in the establishment of large or- 
chards in his immed@iate section. Much 
of his address appears on an earlier 
page of this number of American Ag- 
riculturist. 

Many interesting questions were dis- 
cussed. Important papers Were pre- 
sented by Dr G. F. Warren of New 
Jersey experiment station, Prof A. L. 
Quaintance of the department of agri- 
culture, Pref T. B. Symons of Mary- 
land, Prof F. BD. Chester and C. P. 
Close of Delaware experiment station. 
One of the most valuable and inter- 
esting papers was that on apple cul- 
ture by J. W. Kerr, the well-known 

uthority of Caroline county, Md. Mr 
Kerr’s paper will be printed in these 
columns later. Others who addressed 
the association were J. L. Soper, J. L. 
Carter, Niver, Charles Wright of Del- 
aware and W. F. Allen, ex-president 
of the Maryland horticultural] society. 
Further details will be printed next 
week. 

a 
Among Pennsylvania Farmers. 





Waterford, Erie Co, Jan 19—Farm 
ers are putting in their time taking 
care of stock. That is about all they 
have to do in ‘the winter. There is 
not much wood or lumber timber here 


any more. Potatoes were a failure 
this year. Oats, hay and corn fair 
crops. Apple crop was a complete 


failure. Apples are selling at $1 : bu, 
potatoes 70c. 

Barto, Berks Co, Jan 20—The culture 
of bees is ‘becoming an improved 4in- 
dustry in this section. Aplaries are 
increased, and provided with the best 
hives. Last year’s honey was excep- 
tionally good, both in quantity and 
quality. Some planning done in Dec 
for spring crops. Poultry raisers are 
increasing their fecks of laying hens. 
A brisk demand for fresh eggs. Bran 
and mill feeds lower than a year ago. 


Milton, Nerthumberland Co, Jan 19—-- 


The following prices are being paid 
here for country ‘produce: Corn 
43c p bu, eats 38c, wheat S3c, pota- 


toes 60c. Hay, leose $11 p 'ton, in bale 
$11, straw $8. Poultry 10c p 1b 1 -w, 
turkeys ISc, dairy cows $40 -each, 


calves for veal Gc p Ib, farm horses 
$175 each. Middlings $22 > :ton, ‘bran 
$20, gluten $24. Farmers are busy 
marketing ‘their grain. 


Carmichaels, Green Co, Jan 18— 


The following ‘prices are being paid 
here for -country produce: Cern 
(0c p bu, oats 35c, wheat 90c, rye TSc, 
potatoes 50c, onions $1. Hay, loose 
$12 p ton, in bale $12, straw $8. <Ap- 
ples $2.50 .p bbl, poultry 8c p Jb 1 w, 
ducks 10c, geese 8c, turkeys 13c. Hogs 


»c p lb 1 w, sheep ¢%c, stock cattle 
‘6c, grade cows for beef 3c, calves 
for veal 5c p Ib, farm horses.$150-earh, 
mules $100. Middlings $22 p ton, bran 


$20. 

Claridge, Westmoreland Co, Jan 19 
—The following prices are being paid 
here for country produce: Oats 40c p 
bu, wheat $1, potatoes 90c. Hay, loose 
$11 p ton, in bale $12, straw $8. Ap- 
ples $5.50 p bbl, poultry 13c p Ib 1 w, 
turkeys 18c, ‘hogs 5c, stock cattle 3%, c, 
grade cows for beef 4c, dairy cows $45 
each, calves for veal Ge p th, farm 
horses $150 each, mules $200. ‘Mtid- 
dlings $24 p ton, bran $21, linseeii real 
$26, cornmeal $1 p 100 Ibs. 

Concora, Erie Co, Jan 20—Hard 
freezing without snow on ‘the grouna 
has made winter wheat and tye 
look quite brown. Apples are scarce 
and high in price. Potatoes are 90c 
P bu. Some western potatoes were 
shipped in and sold at 65c p bu, ‘but 
they were of poor quality. 

Bradley, Cambria Co, Jan 18— 
f-11 


’Nowing prices are being paid here 
The following prices. are being 





paid here for country pre@uce: Oorn 
52e¢ ba, oats 40c, wheat $1, 
rye 7sc. Potatoes 83c p bu, onions 
$1. Hay, loose $14 p ton, in bale 6134, 
straw $10. Apples $1.50 p bbi, cider 
$6. Poultry 14c p Yb '1 w, turkeys We, 
hogs Sc, sheep 9c, stock cattle ec, 
grade cows for beef Bc, dairy cows 
$50 each, calves for veal 9c p Ib, farm 
horses $200-each. Middlings $22 p ‘ton, 
ship stuff $20, cottonseed meal $30 
bran $17. All crops were good except 
potatoes, which blighted and then rot 
destroyed the crop. A few farmers are 
trying alfalfa. 


Ohio Grange Notes. 


‘Laconia grange, No 1318 of Ottawa 
county held a very enjoyable meeting 
recently at which time the newly 
elected officers were itmstalled. The 
weather was fair and the Patrons 
turned -out in sufficient numbers ‘to 
pack ‘the hall so that three was scareely 
room to perform the fnstallation cere- 
monies. State Lecturer Bege was pres- 
ent and acted as installing officer. 
The following persons were installed 
as officials for the ensuing year: Mas- 
ter, I. M. Flero; overseer, J. W. Sny- 
der; lecturer, J. C. Parish; steward, J. 
EK. Minier; assistant steward, Fred 
Dombush; chaplain, J. M. Rymer; 
treasurer, H, B. Gibben; Secretary, M. 
W. Kleinhans; gatekeeper, C. H. Reed; 
lady assistant steward, Mrs C. H. 
Reed; Flora, Mrs J. M. Rymers; Pomo- 
na, Mrs J. R. Fritsche; and Ceres, Mrs 
J. L. VanRensseler. After the instal- 
lation ceremonies were over the state 
lecturer gave a half-hour’s address 
upon The principles and practices of 
the order. A number of those outside 
the order took advantage of the public 
meeting to attend, hear the principles 
upon which the order is based, and 
some of its benefits explained. There 
ts no doubt but that new accessions 
will follow. 


An independent institute was held 
at West Richfie’d in Summit county 
recently under the direction and man- 
agement of Richfield grange, No 1296, 
with Ex-State Lecturer E. L. Hate, 
president and H. S. Gargett, secretary. 
Notwithstanding ‘the inclemency of 
the weather during the ‘two days of 
the” meetings, the hall was full of 
every session and great interest mani- 
fested in the various lectures and ¢€s- 
says. State Lecturer Begg and Miss 
Adelaide VanDuzer of -Cieveland, were 
the state speakers, the latter giving 
two exceptionally instructive and prac- 
tical lectures on domestic science. 
The entertaining features of a high or- 
der and much of the program was ren- 
dered by local talent, consisting ef 
vocal and instrumental music, recita- 
tions, readings and orations by the 
bright boys and girls of the grange and 
neighborhood. Master ©. L. Hates 
makes a “model presiding officer. 
Matthew Crawford, one ofthe -promi- 
nent Patrons of Summit county was 
also present and gave ‘two very in- 
structive addresses upon ‘horticulture. 
Mr Crawford soon convinced his au- 
@ience that ‘he was thoroughly in- 
formed upon his line of work and 
could give information in such a way 
as to be of practical value to all who 
heard him. The institute was a suc- 
cess and was due largely to the in- 
fluence of the grange in the commu- 
nity. 





Union grange, No 62, is moving on- 
ward in good ‘style, having added 20 
new members during the past year. 
The majority of these young people 
who will naturally ‘bring activity and 
enterprise ‘to the ‘work. 

Worthy @eputy master of Allen 
county has started out to do some 
work in his field this-winter. Brother 
Weaver will receive a cordial welcome 
wherever he goes as he is a Patron 
who is in the grange as much for the 
good he can do others as the good he 
receives. No doubt success will follow 
his work. 

Rockaway grange, No 1626, is enjoy- 
ing unusual prosperity. A class of 15 
was initiated recently, with more 
knocking at the door for admission. 
Grange sentiment is quite strong in 
that lecality and by a little extra ef- 
fort upon the part of the officers of 
the county organization several new 
granges might ‘be organized. F. £. 
Fanderbure, the newly elected lecturer 
ot Rockaway grange, is determined ‘to 
do his part In keeving up grange seriti- 
ment in ‘his on = They expect to 


AMONG THE 





FARMERS 


hold ene er two open meetings soon at 
which time the principles of the order 
will be explained to those outside in 
such a way as to bring many more 
within the gates. Reckaway was or- 
ganized tess than one year ago. Yet, 
at the present rate of increase it will 
seon be the largest subordinate grange 
in Clarke county. 

The effects of grange discipline and 
experience was Strongly manifested at 
the recent state farmers’ institute held 
in Columbus. One of the best papers 
read was that presented by Mrs 
George E. Scott, Pomona of Ohio state 
grange. Many were the compliments 
paid Mrs Scott for the logic contained 
in her essay, @s well as the happy and 
cenvincing manner in which it was 
presented. The subject of the paper 
was The outlook for the American 
home and it contained practical ad- 
vice which if followed would add 
much to the happiness and prosperity 
of the homes of our commonwealth. 


Eastern Live Stock Market. 


Monday, January 22, 1906. 
At New Work, the cattle market 











opened steady for all sorts of beeves | 


last week. Prices sagged Wednesday 
on all grades of steers except choice, 
medium to good selling 10c lower. 
Bulls held steady; cows,on heavy re- 
ceipts dropped 10c. The tendency is 
stil @Gownward for both steers aid 
cows. Top price of steers $5.80, bulls 
4.45, cows 3.80. Milch cows proved 
active and good stock very firm. 
Selling range was 25@55 ea calf in- 
cluded, with no really choice offered. 
Calves have ruled in moderate sup- 
ply and prices fully maintained on 
all sorts. Top price of veals $10, 
western calves $5, barnyard stock 4.50. 

Sheep have ruled easy, with the ex- 
ception of good wethers which hold 
up strong. ‘The lamb trade generally 
dull, and prices depressed owing te a 
very slack dressed mgat market. The 
decline is 25 to 35c. ‘Latest quota- 
tions for good to choice wethers $5.85 
@6 »p 100 Ibs. butchers and mixed 
sheep 8.50@5.75, lambs 6.50@8.12 ec. 

Hogs continued firm and prices ad- 
vanced 10@15c, closing steady. Heavy 
to light N VY state and Pa hogs sold 
at $5.90@6.10. 

At Philadelphia, cattle are offered 
freely from: O, Ill Md, Ky and Pa. Fan- 
cy finished steers command $5.25@5.75 
pP100ibs mefliam 4.25@4.75, bulls 8@ 
4.25, camming cows 1.50@2.25, fat cows 
3.50@4.25, veal calves 8@9.50, common 
8.30@4:50. Milch cows sold at 35@65. 

Enough sheep coming to supPly the 
demand. Extra wethers bring $5.50@ 
6.25 p 100 lbs, ewes 5@5.75, inferior 
sheep 3.50@4, lambs 7.50@8, cull lambs 
6 @7. Dressed hegs sell at 7.75@8 p 
100 Ibs. 

At Pittsburg, salesmen are urging 
that shippers use conservatism in 
sending in supplies as the cattle trade 
is tn none too satisfactory shaper. 
Best beeves are moving at $5.25@5.65 
p 100 Ibs, common to good 3.50@4.25, 
fat heifers 3@4.50, bulls 2.50@4, cows 
2.25@4, cannmers 1.25@2, feeding steers 

25, stock steers 2.75@3.75, veal 
calves 8@9, heavy calves 3@5, milch 
cows 20@55 ea. 

Sheep are showing an easy trend. 
Prime wethers quotable at 5.50@6 p 
108 Ybs, mixed muttons 3.75@5.50, in- 
ferior sheep 2.50@3.50, choice lambs 
7.30@7.89, culls 5@6. Hogs sold large- 
ag 5.50@5.70, with roughs going at 

on 

A rumor is in circulation to the ef- 
fect that Swift & Co of Chicago are 
endeavoring to make a deal for the 
Pittsburg union stock yards and the 
Pittsburg Provision Co. This is ap- 
parently in conformity with the Swift 
policy of buying out partial of full 
competitors. 

At Buffalo, there is nothing new to 
record of the cattle trade and quota- 
tions are about as Rast noted in these 
columns. WHeifers are realizing $3.25 
@4.75 » 100 Ibs, choice beef stee~s 
5409@5:60, butcher stock 4.25@5, 
cows 2.50@4.25, canners 1.50@2.2h, 
bulls 2.50@4, feeding steers 3.25@ 
440, stock steers 2.75@3.75, vea's 8@ 
9.50, heavy and inferior calves 3@7.50, 
miich cows 20@60 ea. 

At times the sheep market evinced 
weakness. Wethers broucht &5.50@ 
6.10 p 100 Ibs, ewes 5@5.50, mixed 
sheep 3.50@5:25, yearlines 6.5007, 
lambs 6@7.80, cull sheep 2.50@3. The 
heg trade fmclined to firmness, good 
fat_yorkers ranging 5.6995.70, roughs 
4.75@5, stags, etc, 3@3.50. 








OOD OR STEEL WHEELS 
ts the handiest thing on the farm, be- 
anse it isthe one wagon for © 
farm purpose; because it does wor 


mo other sori-of @ 
; makes work 
@n@ man; loads an 


ter for horse 


Tighter is sultadle 


unloads easter 


than the high-wheel wagon; runs 


lighter over an 


wears longer an 


of ground; 
le 


sells atare 


price. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
48 page catalog telts the whole wagon 
story. Send direct to us for a copy— 
you'll be tmterested dn the story. 
FARMERS HANDY WAGON CO., Saginaw, Mich. 
Branches: Kansas City and Des Moines. 


end Landy 


leo makers of Farmere a Ay and —- 
AU Steel Prams Catalege 


MADE IN SAGINAW 








Petitions tor 


new ®ural 
you know where new routes have been j 
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Steer, Bull or Horse hide, 
Calf skin, Dog skin, or any 
otherkind of hide orskinand 
ket-us'tan it with the hair on, 
soft, light odorless and moth- 
proof, for robe, rug, coat or 


gloves. 
Bat first, 


structions so as to & 


to consumer, 


Ask for raw fur 


THE CROSBY PRISIAN 
£16 Mill Street, R 


‘sccate and robes. Prices given 
wetalog. We buy raw furs bat 
emseng. 


eur Catalogue 
our shipprm, 


fo andl 


e also manufacture and rel! direst 
ne 


FUR COMPANY, 
echester, N. ¥. 
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never choke. Pour sizes. Especially 
Use 25 percent less power than any others, 


GRINDIN 
They are the fastest, easiest run- 
ning and strongest mille made; 
New double cutters; force feed; 
adapted for gasoline engines. 


THE ©.'S. KELLY CO., 137 N. Lime St., Springfietd, Ohio 





A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


When to an advertiser is to 3, *e 
eur Pay old, reliable a A.” “ty 
time. You'll get a 


the next 


than you ever did before. 


more prompt reply 




















112 [20] 
5,000 Rifles, as 


GIVEN AWAY 
TO BOYS 


Just send us your name 
and address so that we may 
toll you how to get this fine 
rifle Absolutely FREE, 


YOU GAN HAVE ONE 


As we are going to give away 
5,000 of them, We mean it, eve 

word, this is an bh A 
straightforward offer, made by 
an upright business firm who 


vo 
casy that you will be surpri 
Handsome Rifle is nota 


but is a genuine 


rtcartridge. If you wanta fine 
little hunting rifie, write and 

us for particulars, They are 
free and you will surely say it’sthe 
best offer you ever saw or heard of, 


BE SUREand WRITE ATONCE 
before the 5,000 rifles are all Sone, 


as the boys are taking them 
Address ” 


Peoples. Popular Monthly, 


590 Manhattan Building, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 

















TRY THIS ENGINE 


50 Days Free. 


THE FAMOUS 


Woodpecker 


GASOLINE ENGINES 

are shipped to you for a fair and square 
trial at your own home and on your own 

ore you need decide about buying. 
The only gasoline engine that must sell it- 
self. If you’re aot sure of the size or kind of 
engine you n for your work, or don’t 
even know whether or not any kind of en- 
gine will prove profitable to you, write to 
us. We'll show you that a Woodpecker will 
pay for itself on your work; or we will tell 
you so, if we are not sure. 

Our special 7 H. P. engines are wonders 
onany kind of work. Our 3% H. P. isa 
money-saver on iight work. All engines 
self contained; no foundation to butld; no 
expert knowledge required to start or do 

our work. Write tous. We may be able 

give you helpfuladvice. Address 


WOODPECKER, 
Smith St. Office, Middletown, Ohio. 
We furnish complete wood sawing outfit, 











[Lou Dillon “xs. 


You can cultivate either between or astride 
‘the rows and you canchange for any width row 
from 8 to 16 inches or from a fractional part of 
an inch to 4 inches in depth byone simple move- 
ment without tools and in a moment's time, 

It is tne easiest running cultivator made 
and the only one that man, woman or boy can 

push down the row at an easy, com- 
fortable, continuous walk, 
The greatest little machine ever in- 
vented for amateur gardeners, straw 
berry raisers or truck farmers, 





a" It breaks up and works the ground 
evenly and rapidly and in one-third 

® jess time than any other cultivator, 

And if it does not suit you better 

Ww than any other hand cultivator 

em you ever saw wewill take it back 

a and give you back your money, 

N Write today for free descrip- 

tive catalog and price list, 

The strawberry growers 
best friend, 














WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: “I saw 

our adv. - the old, reliable A. A.’”’ You 
will find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. 





PATRONS OF 


| The Grange and Its National Field. 


MORTIMEB WHITEHEAD. 


It is the design of the head and 
hand that shapes these weekly col- 
umns, about what is being said and 
done in our great international organ- 
ization of farmers, to give, not alone 
the words and thoughts of one individ- 
ual, not to advance the grange in any 














MORTIMER WHITEHEAD. 


| one direction, but rather to gather 


and varied a field as 
possible such ideas, lines of thought, 
work and progress as will illustrate 
the great mission of the grange in the 
neighborhood, in the state and in the 
nation. 

The grange organization is now 38 
years old. It is Wo longer a theory, an 
experiment, or an untried plan. It has 
been weighed in the balance and not 
found wanting. It has reached man’s 
estate. It has put away childish 
things. If there had been no good in 
it, it never could have lasted all these 
years. Farmers’ clubs and other local 
societies do good, much good, but their 
influence is local and not widespread. 
The grange covers the whole country. 
It is local, state and national in its 
work. A single grange has strength 
but strength united is stronger. 

Some have said that it is not the 
business of private men to meddle 
with government—a bold and dishon- 
est saying, which is fit to come from 
no mouth but that of a tyrant or a 
Slave. To say that men have nothing 
to do with government is to say that 
men have nothing to do with their 
own happiness; that people ought not 
to concern themselves whether they 
be naked or clothed, fed or starved, 
deceived or instructed, protected or 
destroyed. 

IIINTS FOR THE NEW GRANGE, 

Live up strictly to obligations and 
the terms of your charter. Never 
break law. We have no organization 
if we do not respect and obey all the 
rules and regulations, Study § the 


from as wide 


HUSBANDRY 


grange. Learn what it iss Know what 
the grange is, and then put it into 
practice. Work for success and suc- 
cess will come. Be punctual. Open 
and close on the hour. Have a pro- 
gram prepared ahead. Have plenty 
of music. Encourage the young people 
to come jn. Start a library. See that 
every family takes and reads our 
paper with its grange news and work. 
Keep posted. Make your grange hall 
pleasant and attractive. Make degree 
work impressive without books, if 
possible. Visit other granges. Be 
sociable and neighborly. , Build care- 
fully, but surely. Strength does not 
always consist in numbers. Pull to- 
gether. Remember the grange pre- 
cept: “In essentials unity, in non- 
essentials liberty. In all things 
charity.” 





Grange Notes. 


There were 54 new granges organ- 
ized and 17 re-organized from Octo- 
ber 1, 1905, to December 31, 1905. Sec 
Freeman reports the following list: 
California, Connecticut, Washington, 
Illinois and Kansas, one each; Maine, 
3, Maryland, 8, Massachusetts, 3 Mich- 
igan, 11, New Jersey, 8 New York 4, 
Ohio, 3, Oregon, 3, Pennsylvania, 4, 
Vermont, 7. Re-organized: Illinois, 
Kansas, Maine, Oregon and Ohio, one 
each, with 9 in Pennsylvania. 

A substantial growth is noted in 
the grange during the past quarter. 
National Secretary Freeman reports 
54 new granges organized and 17 re- 
organized. Michigan leads the list 
of new granges, adding 11 to her num- 
ber. Maryland follows with eight, 
Vermont seven, Pensylvania and New 
York, four each. The order is rapidly 
going to the front. 

In a recent letter, ex-Gov Bachelder 
of New Hampshire, master of the na- 
tional grange, says: “I am pleased to 
know of your arrangement with Bro- 
ther Whitehead and that you will give 
liberal space to grange matters in your 
several editions. This cannot fail to 
interest your readers and will be a 
valuable aid in building up and ex- 
tending the order.” 

The National grange bulletin ap- 
pears with the January issue as a 
monthly under the editorship of Na- 
tional Master Bachelder and National 
Lecturer Gaunt. This helpful little 
bulletin will be sent to each master, 
lecturer and secretary in each state 
grange. The bulletin was established 
as a quarterly in 1896 by the executive 
committee, but will hereafter be is- 
sued as a monthly. It will be issued 
under the direction of the national ex- 
ecutive committee. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Cross Keys grange, No 123, in Glou- 
cester county, has advanced during 
the year. We have added 13 members. 
We meet regularly on Saturday nights, 
with fair attendance.—[Jas A. Wil- 
liams, Master. 

The regular quarterly meeting of 
Hunterdon county Pomona, No 3, was 
held at Flemington recently. The 
business for the old year was settled 
up and the program for the coming 
season was considered. N. ¥ Holt 











CREDITABLE EXHIBIT OF FRUIT BY PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


One of the most attractive displays of fruit at the New Jersey state 
fair last fall was installed by Windsor grange of Middlesex county. This 
was a part of the general display of farm products exhibited by this grange 


and was awarded second prize. 


tiful lot of fruit was seen any place last year in the state. 


It doubtful if a more uniform and beau- 


A portion of this 


exhibit is shown in the picture reproduced above from a snapshot by Amer- 


can Agriculturist’s camera, 


was re-elected master, W. F. Sher) 
treasurer and Percy W. Bush secre. 
tary. The officers were installed 
Brother Mortimer Whitehead of 
American Agriculturist. He was 
sisted by Mrs D. H. Agans. Ths« 
granges in Hunterdon county , 
all reported in good condition. The; 
is talk of establishing a grange 
for the county. 

A new grange was organized rece 
ly, at Lafayette, Sussex county, 
Deputy R. M. Holley. 

Has your grange appointed a press 
correspondent to assist in extendi 
the popularity of the order of Patrons 
of Husbandry? Many granges h: 
appointed their correspondents and 
splendid results have already been 
accomplished. There is an opportu 
nity for every grange in the state to 
have a good working grange libra: 
without costing a cent. Now is th 
time to get at work. Every grang. 
should have a local correspondent and 
keep in touch with Brother John ' 
Cox, of Readington, the state granz 

Allentown grange, No 98, in Mon- 
mouth county, during the year has j 
itiated 31 new members and now h 
145. The social features have b: 
sources of great good to our membe: 
By often meeting together and seekins: 
the-good in each other, weehave hb 
come closely united and have work 
harmoniously. We have almost co 
pleted our new grange hall 30x!)) 
feet and two stories. We will dedic: 
it soon. Our purchases of coal, bri 
binder twine, grass seed, paints, c: 

eas, groceries, etc, amounts 
$3444.18.—[Emerson Yard, Master. 

The new grange recently organiz 
at Keyport, Raritan, No 156, start: 
off in ood shape with 36 chart 
members and already has increased t 
40 with several applications to bb 
acted upon. 

Hurffville grange, No 115, in Glou 
cester county, is in good conditio 
financially and otherwise. We hay 
initiated 11 during the year and no 
have 200 members. We meet eve! 
Saturday evening.—[C. A. VanMete 
Master. 

Washington grange, No 117, in Wa: 
ren county, is anxious to see the o 
der prosper. We meet twice a mont! 
in the afternoons in winter and in 
the evenings in summer. We Co-0; 
erate in purchasing our farm su} 
plies, fertilizers, clover seed, bind: 
twine, plow castings, salt, grain 
ete. The prospect is bright for ou 
grange.—[S. T. Bowman, Master. 

Our grange, Fenwick No 20, in Sa! 
em county, has at present 40 men 
bers. Pomona met with us in Jul) 
Woman’s work questions are instru 
tive, as well as helpful in our mee 
ings. Our grange can well be calle 
a social one.—[Anna E. Harris. 

Delaware grange, No 126, in Warre 
county, is in a-:prosperous conditio1 
We meet every two weeks, in the af 
ternoons for six months and in th 
evenings for six months, with much 
interest along all lines of grang 
work. The woman’s work questio: 
have been discussed with much in 
terest and profit. We held our a! 
nual picnic August 31, with a larg 
attendance. We co-operate in buy 
ing fertilizer, grass seeds, feed, binde: 
twine, groceries, etc, amounting t» 
about $4000. We feel that the influ 
ence of the grange is stronger tha 
it has ever been.—[William C. Addis 
Master. 


“BETTER THAN LAST YEAR.” 





We have now mailed several thou 
sand copies of the new 1906 edition o! 
the American Agriculturist Year Boo 
and Farmer’s Almanac. That it is ap 
preGiated by those who have receive: 
it is evident as every mail brings u 
letters which are enthusiastic over th 
many good things contained in it. 

Many say “it is even better than last 
year’s book.” This is a fact, as each 
year we try to increase its usefulness 
and this year the new features ani 
other improvements have greatly 
enhanced its value to the farmer an‘ 
every member of his family. 

A very complete announcement 0 
this book appears on another pag 
of this journal. Read it carefully, als» 
note the extremely liberal terms upo 
which it is offered. Send in you 
subscription at once and we will ser | 
vou a Gazy bv return mail. 


} 








Asked and Answered. 


Rcanep? =~ W., Pennsylvania, has 
are that has a ringbone on one of 
What can be done for 
The best treatment is to have it 
by a veterinarian. 
try the following: — 
e piniodide of mercury, 
eantharides and two Senses 
‘Rub a third of this on at a time; 
i 24 hours, then 
rash it “oft. ae | the blister every 








Hog Cholera—N. H. D., 
a remedy for hog resol 
; remely is to give four grains of 
and two tablespoons of good 
> at a dose three times a day 
- tablespoons of milk and con- 
tinue it for several days if needed. 





Apply | for Patent—W. D., 
an article mc befeve 
some party, by 
representations as to his inten- 
a to purchase, secured a model from 
you an nd applied for a patent in his 
You should also apply, at 
once, for a patent in your own name. 
This is presuming the patent has not 
alreacy been issued to the other par- 
If your application is rejected you 
to the examiners-in-chief 
and then to the commissioner of pat- 
s, and if not successful with either 
of these you can bring a bill in equity, 
in the United States circuit court, 


aplving fer a patent, 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
IVE you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
, and each initial or a number counts 
Cash must accompany each order, 


cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

be received Friday to guarantee 
» of the following week, Adver- 
“FARMS FOR SALE” " 
2 1 be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ 
is only five cents a word each insertion, 








THE RATE for the 


AMERICAN AGkICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 





a FF ORFINGSUES will be featured 


tis se eggs a nd stock. fo must reach us before 





and White Plymouth Rocks, 
and. White Minorcas, 


Eggs, $2 for 15; $3.75 
EDWARD G. NOONAN, 











, illustrated, 25 cents 
; 64-pege practical poul- 
ree to yearly subscribers. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, 


POULTRY PAPER, 4 pag 





, Single Comb White Legliorns, 
HE iM POULTRY YARDS, 


HOL LAND tu: keys, "Barred ca cock- 
Largé Improved Yorkshires, 
MR AND MRS LESTER 


WILL LAMS, Route 3. 





2000 POULTRY, ferrets, dogs, pigeons, hares, 4 
tant free ; 4 colored x book, 








F Middleburg, Carroll Qo, Mad. 





TURKEYS, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 





(reupameiad ait 
SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN COCKER- 
i i guaranteed, $1.50 each. C. B. 








A few superior White Holland tur- 
HORACE BLINGLUFF, 


kes ys of my re st strain, 





) HUNDRED MAMMOTH RRONZE TUR- 
KEYS. Toms 3 hens $3; less in large lots. TAY- 








| EGGS AND POULTRY—Continued. 











POULTRY CATALOG FREE—Prices reasonable, 
satisfaction guaranteed, FAIRVIEW FARM, 
Shrewsbury, Pa, 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS—Toms, $5; 
hens, $250. Some, part wild. MRS ANN WYNN, 
Blantons, Va, 

COCKERELS ready for bust My th h 





bred variety, ©; 2 for % BROOKSIDE FARM, 
Nelson, Pa, 


RHODE ISLAND _— a) $1; bargains in 
young oes red to the skin, F. FISKE, Hol- 
listen, Mass. 

WHITE | PLYMOUTH ROCKS, White Leghorn 
cockerels cheap, BENNINGER, Berlinsville, Pa, 


ROSE AND SINGLE COMB Buff Leghorn cock- 
erels, $1.50 each, JOHN PAYLOR, Lyons, N ¥, 


BARKED ROCK COCKERELS, (Thompson 
strain). Extra fine. C. F. HESS, Lititz, Pa, 


“BARRED ROOKS, strictly choice breeding cock: 
erels. B. H. ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


BROWN LEGHORNS—Our famous egg-producing 
strain. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 


600 B P ROCK gp Fang y ee 0 varie- 
ties, C. B. HUFF, Bridgeville, N J. 


50 BUFF ROCK cockerels. BRANOH VALLEY 
POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Mated working Homers. NORMAN 
W. SMITH, Martinsburg, W Va. 


BARRED ROCKS, Pekin a Eggs and stock, 
8. Y. BYRN, Cambridge, M 


LEG HORNS—S C W cockerels, $2, VAN DUSON 
BROS, Cazenovia, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 









































MON“Y IN SEED AND BULB GROWING— 
Seed growing for market is a profitable business, 
Furthermore, it’s money wasted to buy seeds in- 
stead of saving your own. Think of it! A &cent 
packet of seeds actually eosts but half a cent to 
produce, including the envelope. To learn how 
to save the finest vegetable and flower seeds, bulbs 
also, buy “The Seed Grower,”’ the only complete 
work on the subject, written from 40 years’ a4 
rience 4n the business, It treats each variety in 
separate chapters, planting, harvesting, c 
selling, crop yield per acre, market price, how to 
originate new varieties. 12mo, cloth, Price 
$1.25 bmw Sold by CHAS JOHNSON, Instruc- 
tor Seed Growing, Marietta, Pa. 





I RETAIL FRUIT TREES at wholesale rates, 
Do not buy of agents. I will save you agent's 
commission and expenses. Let me quote you on 


apple, pear, cherry and other fruit trees, orna- 
mental trees and shrubs. No order too smali. 
Nore too large, Write for prices. CHAS E, 


KELLEY, Nework, N ¥Y. 





SEEDS—Our big 1906 seed catalog free; finest ever 
printed; thoroughly illustrated; most complete. Our 
seeds fresh and new; highest grade and best qual- 
ity; largest stock and lowest prices. Write for 
catalog to-day. RATEKINS’ SEED HOUSE, Shen- 


ah, Ia. 





HEALTHY TREES, follow the use of Good's 
caustic potash, whale-oil soap, No 3, As a fer- 
tilizer and insecticide it has no equal. 60-pound 
kegs $2.50; 100 pounds $4,50; barrel 3 1-2 cents per 
pound, Book sent fre. JAMES GOOD, Original 
Maker 939-41 No Front St, Philadélphia, Pa. 





PURE SEED POTATOBS, direct from grower 
at low prices, No blight. Wholesale price list, 70 
popular varieties free. pound new seedling, 








**World’s Wonder,” 30 cents postpaid. A. G, 
ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. 

TREES—All first-class, Fresh dug. No cold 
storage stock, 36th year. 80-page catalog. One 
dollar’s worth up at wholesale prices. G. O, 
STONE'S Wholesale Nurseries, Danville, N Y. 
FOR SALE—Cowpeas, $1.25 to $1.50 bushel; crim- 


son clover seed, $5.50 bushel; onion sets, $2 to $2.60 
bushel; second growth seed potatoes, $3 to $3.2 
bag. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND,. Milford, Del. 


SEED POTATOES, earliest corn and seeds. New 
and standard varieties direct from the originator 
and grower. Catalog fre. THE GEO W. P. 
JERRARD CO, Caribou, Me. 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 





IVE STOCK. 





STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Begin the new year 
Tight! Sel of your unpreductive scrub cows and 
buy registered H the most profitable cattle 
in the world. Special cut prices on registered H 
F cows, heifers, service bulls and calves. Beautiful 
illustrated circulars sent free on application, 
HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, N Y. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin; bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; 
Guernsey calves. Write for circulars. P. F. HAM- 
ILTON, Coehranville, Pa, 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALF, born October 15; dam 
and sire’s Gam average over 19 pounds butter ; 
days. A R O. Also two yearlings, sired by so: 
of A BR O cow. Prices low. FAIRMONT 
FARM, Ben Avon, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Pair three-fourths blood Percheron 
horses, York state bred, five and six years old, 
Fine as any in their class. Price $150. A, G. 
WILSON, Lestershire, N Y. 


Ry 4 HOLSTEIN COWS, bulls and 
at bargain prices. Fine individuals, richly 
bred SPRINGDALE FARM, Pa. 


PRIMROSE STOCK FARM—Large, Im 
English Yorkshires; ee but the best. 
BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 











proved 
A. A. 





PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Chester White and Jersey 
Red pigs for sale cheap, W. M. BENNINGER, 
Benningers, 


PURE POLAND-CHINAS—Service boars, sows 
we years’ experience. L. C. NIXON, Leba- 
non, O. 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE—Choice stock. Single ani- 
7 or car lots. L. D. STOWELL, LDilackcreek, 








Zz 





FULL-B 
dropped June 20. 
NY. 


LOODED DUTCH-BELTED, BULL, 
CLIFFORD WELLS, Claverton, 





[41] 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


LOW PRICES on bone cutters, clover cutters 
brooders, grit mortars and poultry supplies. Free 
supply catalog. manufacturer, HUMPH.~ 
REY, Case street, Joliet, Lil. 


113 





“LITTLE GEM HATCHERIES cost only 30 cents 


each. Over 0,000 poul raisers use 
a ee free. FP. GRUNDY, Morrison- 
vi 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
& Cents Per Word 
WANTED--Young men; electric and 


Steam power; experience tnnnecessary. Instructions 
by mail. Address A. PP. RAILWAY INSTITUTE, 
ludianap 


railroad, 


lis, Ind, 





SITUATION WANTED—MEN. 


A PROFESSIONAL LANDSCAPE GARDENER 
and horticulturist, with two domestic daughters, 
one a trained nurse, the younger a stenographer, 
desires a home with someone of means wishing 
to develop well situated unencumbered farm prop- 
erty in a natural style, with a view to making it 
a residential purposes. BOX 79, Tren- 
ton, N J. 














POSITION WANTED by April 1, as manage or 
superintendeut of gentleman's stock farm. Long ex- 
perienced, Highest recommendation from preset 
and past employers. OLAVER MORSE, Lestershire, 
NX 

WANTED—Five men to ship butter, eggs, poul- 
try, etc. Must be hustlers State prices; amount 
.weekly, CHAS OLIVER, 2200 Fifth Ave, Pittsbarg, 
Pa. 

WANTED—Position as farm manager by an 
experienced man in all branches of farming and 


gardening. MANAGER, Postoffice Box li4, Peconic, 
N ¥. 





A BARGAIN—Aberdeen-Angus cows, heifers and 
bulls. W. H. RINK, 412 Park Ave, Johnstown, Pa. 





PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, all Y. 


~POLAND-CHINA bred sows, $20. 
$8. F. SHELEY, Waterloo, 





” Young 3 pigs, 
Y. 





POLAND-CHINAS, service boars and sows bred. 
B. H, ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK | 





THOROUGHLY BROKEN FOX, beagle and rab- 


bit hounds, good hunters and trailers. Also pup- 
ples, Stamps for circular. AMBROSE 8, TAY- 
LOK, West Chester, Pa, 





FERRETS—200 males for sale. 
New London, QO, 


COLLIES—C. H. BAILEY, Rock Creek, 0. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


GEV ZARKER, 














ONIONS, apples, potatoes, fruits, poultry, butter, 
eggs, hay, straw and froduce. GIBBs & BRO, 
Philadelphia. Established 18H. Prompt returns. 





POULTRY, ezzs, 
sold, highest prices. T. J. 
phia, Pa, 


apples, potatoes, fruits, produce 
OVER, Puhiladel- 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PURE MAPLE SWEETS WANTED—Every pro- 
ducer of pure maple sugar or pure maple syrup 
who wishes to sel] same direct to consumers, and 
ean absolutely guarantee the goods to be perfectly 
pure and unadulterated, is requested to write, stat- 
ing about how much of each he will probably have 
for sale this spring, and at what price free on 
board cars at his local depot, Address GOUD 
HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 





ENSILAGE OR FODDER CUTTER, I-inch 
knife, 30-feot carrier, with or without two-horse 
tread power, complete with belt, All in running 
order, been used to fill silo two years. ri 
cheap, or exchange for larger machine, suitable for 
eustom work wr for husker and shredder, paying 
THE HULL FARMS, Katon- 


iia 


, if any. 





WASHINGTON OATS .cutyielhd 36 varieties at 
experimental station. ‘Sample 
Cobbler potatoes and wax beans, 
PANY, Shortsville, N ¥. 





HEADQUARTERS for improved “A. prise. ser 
potatoes, best by test everywhere. ze we 
berry; 40 other choice kinds, Catalog free, J. W. 
HALL, Marion Sta, Md. 


LONG ISLAND CABBAGE SEED, American 
cauliflower seed and ether Choice vegetable seeds 
for “KX FRANCIS BRILL, Grower, Hemp- 
stead, N 5 


BEEDS—Get my prices on clover, grass seed, 
gets ant seetl potatoes before buying. arzenL 
the Seedman, Erie, Pa. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, true to name, of ‘both 
old and new varieties. Write for catalog. J. KE, 
LOSEE, Elnora, N Y¥. 


“THE TRUE, extra-heavy Henderson's Clydestale 
cats at $1 per bushel, f o b, at CHAS E. KELLEY, 
Newark, N Y. 

















ALFALFA SEED—Reardless spring barley. J. 
E. WING & SONS, Mechanicsburg, 0. 





town, N J. 





FOR FIVE DOLLARS will send 12,00 leading 
farmers’ names and addresses secured while at 
World’s fair seven montis, Unexcelied mailing 
ist. W. H. BIDDLE, Fork, Md. 


INCREASE YOUR MILK AND CREAM one 
fourth, by the Swiss specific. Send postal for inter- 
esting descriptive cirenlar, THE I. 
COMPANY, 424 Walnut St, I’hiladelphia, Pa. 


RAISE BETTER CALVES at half the cost of 
‘milk. Blatchford’s calf meal. At your dealers or 
RLATCHFORD'S CALF MEAL FACTORY, Wau- 
Kegan, 011. Pamphlet free, 


ATA, THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS and mag- 
azines at the lowest rates, Write me for prices, 
A. LA VERNE ROE, Malvern, Pa. 


B B FENCE &TAYS, beats all for farm fencing 
Seed price. B. B. FENCE CO, Box 3%, Peru, 

















ENTERPRISING FARMERS use printed station- 
ery. Samples free, PRINTERS, Nicholville, N Y. 


WALL PAPER, dirt cheap, will trade for farm 
products. VINES, 111 Roseville Ave, Newark, N J. 











1 sell ; 


B. EVERETT | 





AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED— Formers and reliable persons to seH 
our new “Mammoth Cluster’ oats and standard 
seeds; liberal pay. Samples free with particulars 
L. P. GUNSON & OO, Dept F. Rochester, N Y. 
“LADY AGENTS everywhere to introduce Porter's 
piano polish, Guaranteed perfect, Address POR- 
TER MUSIC CO, Bedford, Pa. 

WANTED—For each county, salesman or farmer 
for up-to-date seed and feed line; a necessity of 


demand. LAKE ERIFB SEED O00, Geve 


oO. 


great 
land, 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 
Mame, 


Connec- 
Delaware and Mary- 


300 FARMS—Mouey-makers, for sale in 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, 
land; ‘Strout’s Special List’’ describes hundreds 
in detail, ome to 1000 acres, $600 to $20,000; many 
with stock and tools included; it is the most com- 
plete book of real farm bargaims ever issued; it 
has over 100 cuts of buildings and traveling ia- 
structions to each property, Send today for free 
copy k, A. STROUT, Farm Dept 4, 150 Nassap 
St, New York City, 


FOR SALE—Homestead farm, 12 acres, 
buildings, in excellent condition, brick house, slate 
roof; well watered; in high state of fertility; tene- 
ment house, 59 miles from New York, 6 miles from 
Newburg, 2 miles from village, Good markets, 
W, HENRY DENNISTON, Salisbury Mills, Orange 
Co, N Y¥. 





large 


3 FARMS FOR § SALE in : New England, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware end 
Maryland, “‘Strout’s List’’ describes and illustrates 
hundreds in detail. Many heave stock and tools 
included; $100 to $20,900 Send today for free 
copy. E. A. STROUT, Farm Dept 6, 10 Nassau 
Bt, New York City. 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers. Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
LIPS & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
York. 


PLORIDA—Fer investments,. homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ganches For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatha, 
Fla. 











INDUSTRIOUS, RELIABLE MAN wishes to rent 
small farm in New Jersey or Delaware, near mar- 
ket. Address “30,” Pulaski, N Y. 


A. A. Sells Farm Products. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: i, on several oc- 
casions, have advertised products of 
wny farm in the Farmers’ Exchange 
Department of the American Agricul- 
turist, and the results have beeh very 
satisfactory indeed. The American 
Agriculturist certainly must have @ 
large circulation ameng a most excel- 
lent class of farmers.—[Charites H. 
Mellen, Geneva, N Y. 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


GATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OF FHRINGS 
p COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle Sheep 
1906 


Chic $6.40 
New York... 5.80 
Buffalo......| 5.75 
Kansas City 5.50] 5.25 
Pittaburg...' 5.75 r 


At Chicago, 
shippers wouid perhaps operate 
too freely in view of the recent 
slight betterment in the market and 
send in larger supplies than needed. 
This proved the case, and the bulk of 
arrivals sold at a weaker range of 
prices. Fancy choice beeves were rel- 
atively scarce, such cattle selling 
up to $6.50 per 100 Ibs. A very good 
grade of killing steers could be pur- 
chased at 4.75@5.50. 

Exporters bought with fair freedom. 
Fat cows in good request at $3.50@4.15 

er 100 lbs, extra fat heifers 4.25@ 

.10, stags 2.75@4, veal calves 6.50@ 
7.50, heavy calves 3@4, canning cows 
1.50@2.50, stock steers 2.50@4, feeding 
steers 3.50@4.50. Exports of live cat- 
tle from the U S during the calendar 
year ’05 slightly exceeded 500,009 head, 
being very nearly as large as the out- 
go the preceding year. 

Hog prices in about the same gener- 
al position as last noted. Eastern 
order demand of good volume and 
large receipts pretty well taken care 
of. Selected packing, and shipping 
hogs sold at $5.25@5.50 per 100 Ibs 
Exporis of hog meat during the cal- 
endar year ’05 exceeded 1,300,000,000 
lbs, an increase of about 25% over ’O4. 

Western fed sheep are now the main 
factor in the mutton market. The 
trend of prices at times was toward 
a lower level. Wethers sold at a range 
of $5.5006, ewes 4.50@5.50, inferior 
sheep 2.50@3.50, fat lambs 7@7.65, in- 
ferior lambs 5.50@6.50. 





Hogs 
1906; 1905 


Per 100 lbs | 





1905 


$6.00 |$5.50 
6.75 
5.50 
5.40 
5.40 


$6.25 | $5.50 | $4.85 
5.80 | 6.06 / 6.15 
5.80} 5.75 05} 6.10 

é . 5.75 


6.00 








it was feared that 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





Wheat 
1906 | 1905 
89 {1.19 
96 {1.225 
89 {1.18 
Ll 
Lt 
1 


1 
13 


Corn Oats. 
1906 | 1905 | 1906 1905 





Cash or Spot 


43 | 31 30 
54 | .SCh | 37 
3 .39 

52h 

Mi i - 
n’p’lis.. . 28 
Tlectpeci.,.. 2 rg 











At Chicago, wheat has been in mod- 
erate request on cash account, specu- 
lative trade somewhat erratic, but 
prices in the main without material 
change. Wheat continues to move 
freely from farms to points of accu- 
mulation, but th's is to be expected in 
midwinter, providing roads are good. 
The flour trade is in a generally 
healthy position, although export 
business less than wished. Interior 
millers have been fairly good buyers 
of winter wheat. 

As to crops, there is 
say. It is a quiet time in this 
country, but there have been some 
gratifying rainfalls in the southwest, 
considered of benefit to the young 
plants now in the ground. In Argen- 
tina where harvest is now well along, 
weather conditions uneven. India re- 
ports more or less drouth.: Russian 
shipments have been smaller than 
usual. May wheat at Chicago has re- 
mained close tod 881%,.@89ec p bu, July 
about 3c discount, No 2 red. winter 
8S@89c, 

A good demand for corn on east- 
ern and export account caused fair 
support to the market, yet every ad- 
‘vance resulted in liberal selling orders 
and prices only steady. Trade as a 
whole was healthy, liberal movement 
on domestic account, with consumn- 
tion at this time of year very heavy. 
‘No 2 in store for Jan delivery salable 
around 42@42%c p bu, May 45@45\c. 

Oats were poorly supported, In fact, 
a good many holders were inclined to 
sell at current prices. Moderate 
quantities taken for export, but re- 
ccipts from the country large. Stand- 
ard. oats in store 30%@3le p bu, 
choice white by sample 32% @33%c. 

Rye steacy in tone, but dull in ab- 
sence of offerings or particular de- 


little to 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


mand. No 2 in store nominally 66% @ 
Gic p bu, May. 70@71c. 

Barley was quiet, yet a fair demand, 
particularly for feed grades, and 
about recent prices prevailed, 30@35c 
p bu for poor screenings, upward to 
50@52c for choice malting barley. 

Grass seeds were in moderate de- 
mand at about recent prices, but mare 
ket devoid of activity. Prime clover 
seed $13.25 p 100 Ibs, timothy 3.35, 
other descriptions scarcely quotable. 

At New York, the export demand 
has quickened somewhat. Offerings 
of spot grain have proved rather mod- 
erate and this fact tended to restrict 
the volume of trade. No 2 red wheat, 
export grade, moves at 93c p bu, mac- 
aroni 88@91c, No 2 corn, in elevators, 
56e, kiln dried $2.90@3 p bbl, corn 
meal 1.20 p 100 Ibs, chops 22.50 p ton, 
mixed oats 36%c p bu, white clipped 
38@42c, rye 7T5@76e feeding barley 


48@50c, malting 50° 55e, malt 68@70c, 
buckwheat 1.28 
3.75@4.40 p bbl, 
AA MKT 8S 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


100 Ibs, rye flour 
wheat flour 4@4.75. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRAT™. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse; car or dock. From 
these, country con-‘~nees must pay 
freight and commis‘.on charges. When 
@0:d in a small way to retailers or con- 
eumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

In regard to the new German tariff 
going into effect this spring, N Y ex- 
porters fear it will hurt our apple 
trade with that country next year. The 
proposed schedule imposes a duty of 
$1.55 » bbl on U S apples entering Ger- 
many. It is alleged that Canadians 
will likely enjoy the most favored 
nation clause, which will let her fruit 
in for 78c p bbl. This may enlarge the 
Canadian-German trade at the ex- 
pense of U S apple growers. 

“During the past month the market 
for American apples sagged,” write 
Woodall & Co of Liverpool, “but loss 
was later recovered, owing to moder- 
ate arrivals. Throughout the season 
just closed, trade generally proved sat- 
isfactory. Quality mostly good, an 
exception, though not serious, being 
the smallness and variation of Me 
3aldwins, which when good take a 
leading position. Receipts at this 
point for the season up to Jan 1 were 
663,300 bbls, the lightest since ’01, 
Quotations are: Baldwins $3.60@4.80 
p bbl, Russets 3.60@4.50, Spys 3.75 
@4, Greenings 3.80@4.50.” 

A receiver at Boston says: Fcy table 
apples find ready sale here, very choice 
selling up to $6@8 p bbl. I believe at 
these prices shipments should be en- 
couraged.” 

An orchardist of Linn Co, Kan, sold 
13,000 bbls of apples this season at 
$4@6 p bbl and 30,000 bxs at a range 
of 1.50@2.50 p bx. 

At Boston, since Aug 1 receipts of 
apples at this point total 585,000 bbls, 
against 775,000 the same period last 
season. Exports from this place since 
Aug comprise about 60% of total ar- 
rivals. Recently receipts have proved 
moderate and former quotations are 
sustained. Kings realize ere ge % 
bbl. Spys 304.25, Baldwins 2@4, 
Greenings 2.59@3.75, Talman Sweets 
2@3.50, common varieties 2@2.50. 

At New York, an easier tendency 
was discernible, doubtless due to high 
prices discouraging some buyers, 
Baldwins and Ben Davis sell at $2.50 
@41.25 p bbl, York Imperials, Spys and 
Greenings 2.50@4.75, McIntosh, Spitz 
and Kings 2.75@5, Hubbardstons 2.50 
@4, Talman Sweets 2.50@3.75. 

Beans. 

The average yield of field beans in 
Mich in '05 was 15 bus p acre. In 
"04 the average was only 14 bus, but 
the crop showed the big total of 5,- 
049,990 bus grown on 350,895 acres. 

A report from Cal says stocks of 
beans in San Francisco on Jan 1 were 
213,000 sks, compared with 154,000 sks 
a@ year ago. 

At New York, there is a steady to 
firm feeling in vogue, marrows doing 
a little better. The latter are quoted 
at $3@3.15 p 100 Ibs, pea beans 1.75@ 
1.80, red kidneys 2.75, white 3.50@ 
3.65, yellow eyes 1.80@1.85, limas 3.45. 

At Boston, supplies prove equal to 
all requirements. Best pea beans com- 


mand $1.70@1.80 p bu, mediums 2@ 
2.15, yellow eyes 1.80@1.90, red kid- 
ney 2.80@2.90. 

At Chicago, nothing new to record 
of trade. Hand-picked pea beans 
command $1.60@1.65- p bu, red kidneys 
2.60@2.70, limas 5@5.25 p 100 lbs. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, veals continue ready 
sale, any thing choice bringing 12@ 
18%c p Ib; common calves 9@10c. 
Hothouse lambs show a range of $7@ 
10.50 p carcass. Dressed pork moves 
at 6@8%c p lb and small roasting 
pigs at 12@lic. 

Dried Fruits. 

It is claimed the '05 output of evap 
apples in the U S was only 35% of 
normal. Receipts at N Y from Sept 
1, 05, to Jan 1, ’06, aggregated 129,000 
cases, against 329,400 the same time 
the preceding season and 346,800 in 
03-4. Prices at the opening of ’06 
average almost double those of Jan ’05. 

At New York, a wide range in 
prices due to difference in quality. 
Demand limited. Prime evap apples 
bring 8%@9%c p ib, dried 5@7'%c, 
cores $2.15@2.20 p 100 lbs, chops 3@ 
3.25. Evap raspberries 27@28c p 1b, 
huckteberries 111%4.@12%c, blackber- 
ries 10@10%c, cherries 15@15%c. 

Eggs. 

Advices from many heavy shipping 
points of the Lone Star state say egg 
production is on the increase and 
larger shipments may be expected 
from now on. 

At New York, arrivals have en- 
larged, receipts proving sufficiently 
large to cause a weakening in prices. 
Fey fresh local eggs command 25@ 
28c p doz, westerns 20@22c, southerns 
18@21c, dirties 16c, checks 14@15c, re- 
frigerators 15@18c. 

At Chicago, eggs are coming freely, 
there being pressure both from stor- 
age stock and fresh offerings. Prices 
have sagged considerably. Extras 
move at 20%c p doz, fresh 16@18c, 
refrigerator stock down to 14@16c. 

resh Fruits. 

With a very few exceptions, it is 
claimed the Cape Cod cranberry crop 
is out of, the hands of growers. Re- 
cently offers have been made at Ply- 
mouth as high as $20@21.50 p bbl f o b. 

From points on the N Y¥, NH & H 
railroad to all places west of Buffalo 
and Pittsburg, cranberry shipments 
from Cape Cod up to Jan 1 aggregated 
309 cars, equivalent to 74,000 bus. 

At the recent convention of Wis 
cranberry growers an estimate of the 
705 crop was made. The yield for the 
U S was placed at 230,000 bbls against 
400,000 bbis in 04. N E was credited 
with turning out 56% of the total US 
crop. 

So far this season shipments of 
oranges from Cal aggregate about 
5000 cars. In one day alone last week, 
21 cars of Cal. oranges were sold at 
Boston, prices ruling $2.25@2.60 p bx. 
The scarcity of apples is materially 
helping the orange demand at eastern 
markets, - 

At New York, a light inquiry for 
cranberries, and some would not be 
surprised at a drop in the market at 
any time. Best lots move at $18@21 
p bbl. Flastrawberries show strength, 
ranging 50@65c p at. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, new features are lack- 
ing, yet the situation in timothy ap- 
pears slightly better. Choice com- 
mands 80@85c p 100 Ibs, clover mixed 
65c, clover 60@62%c, shipping 55@ 
571:¢c, long rye straw G5@70c, oat and 
wheat 40@45c. 


At Boston, the demand lacks vol- 
ume and snap and this gives the mar- 
ket a weaker tone. It takes a very 
good grade of timothy to exceed $16 
p ton. Clover mixed brings 11@13, 
clover 10@11, swale 9@10.50, rye straw 
13@14, oat 9@10. 

At ‘Chicago, an abundance of low 
grade timothy offered; this gives trade 
a sluggish aspect. Fine bright timo- 
thy will. realize $11.50@12.50 p ton, 
prairie 10@11.50, rye straw 6.50@7.50, 
oat and wheat 5@6. 

Lumber. 

The price of hemlock lumber has 
gone up. Michigan advices say re- 
cently the Northwestern hemlock assn 
decided to increase prices, the advance 
ranging from 50c@$1.50 p 1000 ft. It 
is claimed the demand for hemlock of 
late has been unprecedented. Reports 


from N Y say there is almost 
famine in the spruce market, onl 
some mills announce their prices a), 
merely nominal. Southern pine quo. 
tations rule firm. Extensive orders fo, 
railroad equipment have resulted j, 
a keen demand for hard woods At 
New York, hemlock boards are uoty.” 
ble at $21.50@24 p 1000 ft. Last weg 
at the Louisville convention the Nay 
assn increased prices of hard ’ 
$1@2 p 1000 ft 
Mill Feeds. 

A big wholesale feed dealer at Box 
ton says: “Judging from preseiit jy. 
dications, concentrated feeds will cop. 
tinue high throughout the season. wy, 
are told the supply of cottonseed me,| 
is much below the average and that 
the export demand is excellent. Lip. 
seed meal is held at a high price. |, 
view of the above, gluten is reasop. 
able.” 

Since fall the general mil] 
market has advanced $2@4 p ton, 
tonseed meal recording the sharpes 
gain. However, the wheat feeds mar. 
ket has not reached last winter’s high 
level, general prices at present being 
about 1 to 2 p ton under the highest 
prices existent a year ago. Quota- 
tions offered by southern dealers for 
Feb shipment cottonseed meal are 3? 
p ten and March 382.50. This would 
sirn'ty a 35 retail market in those 
months unless something happets in 
the interim. 

At New York, recent advances have 
been sustained: City bran brings &} 
@22 p ton, middlings 22@24.50; mixed 
feed 22@22.50, cottonseed meal 31, lin. 
seed oil meal 32. 

Onions. 

Onion holdings by growers in Ind 
are reported to be light. The crop 
has not kept well and prices showa 
wide range. 

Ohio and Empire state are the main 
contributors to the N Y market. It 
is claimed many onions that went in- 
to storage in those states at 60c p bu 
will not enable speculators to come 
out even. 

Receipts of onions at N Y the first 
half of Jan totaled 25,100 pkgs, com- 
pared with 18,500 the same period in 
705. Poston’s supply aggregated 365 
pkgs and bus against 2000 the same 
time last year. 

Latest western advices continue to 
tell of a heavy shrinkage in onions. 
It is claimed in some quarters that 
during the past two months as many 
onions have been ruined in storage as 
were shipped out. Some Mich par- 
ties who bought last fall at 350 40¢ 
p bu could have sold recently at a 
profit but the loss in storage has since 
knocked this out. 

At New York, it is the old, old 
story; plenty of onions showing in- 
ferior quality and such are slow sale. 
Choice, on the other hand, rule firm. 
Whites move at 75c@$1.40 p bu-cra, 
yellows 1@2 p bbl or bag, reds 1@1.75, 
La shallots 2@3.50 p 100 bchs, Cuban 
onions 1.50@2.50 p cra. 

Potatoes. 

It is claimed that many tubers now 
being held by Mich and. Wis specu- 
lators cost 50@60c p bu. Unless the 
market takes a turn for the beiter it 
will be difficult to pull these out ata 
profit. 

It is estimated in trade circles that 
not over 5000 cars of potatoes remain 
in northern Coi. About all the poorer 
stock has gone out and growers are 
hopeful *of doing better on the held- 
Over tubers, 

Since Sept 1, "05, receipts of pota- 
toes at Boston total 1,522,500 bus com- 
pared with 1,355,000 the same time 
in '04-5. 

Reports from such important Mich 
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If you have not yet renewed your 
subscription to this journal why not 
attend to it now. All our offers have 
been extended fifteen days and there 
is no better time than the present. A 
glance at the address label on your 
copy of the paper will show just how 
you stand. Among the most attractive 
of our offers for a prompt renewal is 
the.American Agriculturist Year Book 
and Farmer’s Almanac for 1906. It 
is given on request to subscribers on 
the very liberal terms given in the 4”- 
nouncement appearing on another 
page of this joural. 
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—you can do it with a Patrol 
Fire Extinguisher just as 
quickly, and surely, and be 
just as safe as though you 
lived next door to the Fire 
Department. Don’t wait for 
your home or your barn to 
burn, before you provide your- 
self with efficient fire appara- 
tus—get a 


PATROL 
Fire Extinguisher 


It is the best protection against fire 
that thefarmercan have. It throws 
aconcentrated stream of firesmoth- 
ering gas and water 50 feet, and 
is more effective than 40 pails 
of water. Easily used 
by a child or woman 
—simply invert the 
apparatus and you can 
instantly direct its 
Full power on -any 
ATR ~ of danger. Made 
Pare 1 the largest makers 
of fire fighting appa- 
ratus in the world, 
and endorsed by the 
National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


YouCan FREE 


by alittle effort on your 
part. Write for our 
Special Offer to 
Farmers 
also our book “How fo 
Fight Fire on the Farm.” 


FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


The Largest Builders of Fire Fighting 


Apparatus in the World. 
General Office, 
132 Erie Strect, ELMIRA, WN. Y. 
Branches: New York, 20 Warren 
Rt; Boston, 294 Washington St.; 
Baltimore, 1133 Calvert Butiding ; 
Chicago, 878 Wabash Ave. 








30% More Good 


from feed if you grind it. Proven 
over and over. Get a mill that lasts, 
the mill with a reputation. Take 10 
days and try the famous ball bearing 


Quaker 
City 
Grinding Mill 


No charge if returned. The leader for 39 
years. One hopper for ear corn, another 
for small grain; perfect mixture; more 
grinding for power used than any other. 
Eight sizes,1 to 20h. p. Reduced in price 
this year, Freight paid everywhere. 
Send for free 39th Annual Catalog. 


The A.W. Strauh Go, £7°con:casa'si-s caseages Ba. 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


counties as Otsego, Wexford, Grand 
Traverse, Kalkaska, etc, say the great- 
er portion of the ’05 potato crop is 
now out of farmers’ hands. Those 
still holding are hopeful of a better- 
ment in the market. 


The ‘05 potato crop of Aroostook 
Co is showing up the finest ever 
raised. Tubers are smooth, round and 
free from scab. I believé that when 
foreign stock offers less pressure at 
our eastern markets the supply of do- 
mestic potatoes will adjust itself to 
the ‘demand and prices hold at a 
reasonable and heaithy basis.—[E. L. 
Cleveland, Me. 

Ordinarily Me potatoes bring a pre- 
mium of 5@8c p bu over P E Island 
Chenangoes. We believe the present 
duty of 25c p bu is sufficient to pro- 
tect U S potato growers.—[G. W. Irv- 
ing, Aroostook Co, Me. 

The fine keeping qualities of the 
"05 Me potato crop give much satis- 
faction to speculators. Many. south- 
ern N E dealers who bought carload 
lots of Me tubers earlier in the season 
say that not for years has there been 
less rot than at present. 

Latest advices from Mich say pota- 
toes are moving at 40@48c p bu f o b. 
These prices are much higher than a 
year ago, but the market is not as 
strong as growers had hoped. 


‘We believe the potato market is now 
at its best, as our Mich and Wis ad- 
vices tell of many potatoes still in the 
hands of growers and dealers. The 
present market should be satisfactory 
to farmers; the trouble has been that 


| dealers paid rather high prices in the 


fall. We know of speculators in the 
two states mentioned who are carry- 
ing potatoes that cost them 55@60c 
p bu.—[George Middendorf Co, Chi- 
cago. ; 

At New York, a steady, quiet mar- 
ket prevails. Western potatoes bring 
$2@2.25 p 180 Ibs. Long Islands com- 
mand a little more, ranging at 2.25@ 
2.50, foreign stock fetches 1.50@2 p 
168 lb sk, Me tubers 1.75@2.10, Ber- 
mudas 3.50@4.50 p bbl. 


At Boston, there are enough tubers 
coming to meet all requirements of 
the trade, yet supplies are not exces- 
sive. Aroostoak Green Mts are com- 
manding 65@70c p bu, and Hebrons 
slightly less. P E Island Chenangoes 
plentiful at 55c. 


At Chicago, plenty of tubers are 
coming and this tends to prevent any 
advance. The general market holds 
about steady with best Rurals and 
Burbanks bringing 60@65c, lower 
grades 55@58c. 

Poultry. 

Dealers allege about 30% of the sea- 
son’s poultry crop of Tex remains to 
be shipped to market. They say late, 
shipments give better results than 
those made in the early fall. 


It is asserted that a poultry ship- 
ping regulation bill will be presented 
before the coming session of the Mass 
legislature. The points to be brought 
out for legislation are offering un- 
drawn poultry for sale and keeping of 
poultry in cold storage. 


At New York, frozen poultry is ar- 
riving freely,"but fresh killed does not 
prove in large supply... Some dealers 
reports current prices are restricting 
consumption to a certain extent. Live 
springs sell at 12@12%c p Tb, fowls 14 
@15e, roosters 10@10%c, turkeys 14@ 
15c, ducks 60@90c p pr, geese $1.25@ 
1:80, pigeons 25@30c. Dressed capons 
15@24e¢ turkeys 16@22c, broiling 
chickens 15@25c, roasting 14@20c, 
fowls 12@14%c, ducks 12@16c, duck- 
lings 21@23c, geese 12@15c, squabs $2 
@4.50 p doz. 


* 

Vegetables. 5 
Revised trade estimates now place 
the ’05 tomato pack of the U 8S and 
Canada at 7,051,500 cases of 2 doz 


cans ea. This shows a shrinkage of 
24% from the output of ’04. 


Growers in Md are looking for 
mere money from packers for ‘06 ‘to- 
matoes. Some contracts were made 
last year at $6 p ton whereas, many 
farmers have rejected offers of $8 for 
the coming season. 


At Nev, York, hothouse cukes rule 
strong, bringing $1.25@1.75 p doz, let- 
tuce ready sale at 50@S80c, mushrooms 
25@65c p lb, tomatoes 15@25c, mint 60 
@90c p doz ‘bchs, rhubarb 60@75c, 
radishes $2@3.50 p 100 bchs. Fila to- 
matoes $2@4 p carrier, cress $1@1.25 


p 100 behs, turnips 75c@$1.25 p bbl, 
squash $1@1.50, Fla squash $1.50@2.75 
p bx. Spinach 75c@$l1 p bbl, string 
beans $2@4.50 bskt, romaine $1@ 
1.50, peas $2@4.50, peppers $2@3.50 p 
carrier. Parsley $3@3.50 p bbl, okra 
$2@4 p carrier, southern lettuce $3@5 
p bskt. Kohlrabi $4@5 p 100 bchs. 
Kale })0@7Tic p bbl, horseradish $5@6, 
ege plant $2@3 p bx. Cauliflower $2G 
3.50 p bskt or case, escarol and chic- 
ory $3@6 p bbl, southern cukes $2@3 
p bskt, celery®25@50c p doz stalks, red 
cabbage $20@28 p ton, white 15@23 
beets. $1.50@5 p 100 bchs, brussels | 
sprouts 10@15c p qt, sweet potatoes 
$1.50@38 p bbl. 
Wool. 

The ‘trade is for the most pat tak- 
ing a firm view of the situation. It is 
alleged the Australian clip is falling 
short of early estimates and this fact 
is largely at the bottom of the strong 
view taken by dealers. In the far 
western portions of the U S contract- 
ing of '06 ungrown wool has quleted 
down, as flockmasters are demanding 
higher prices. Mont growers want 
25c or better. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CIIOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston 
06... 27% 27 
'05..209 @29% 28 @28 
04..22 @22y% 22% @23 21% 

According to the state records 91,- 
000,000 Ibs of butter were shipped 
from Ia in ‘05, an tincrease of 16,- 
000,000 Ibs over ‘O04, this being the 
largest ever known. The average 
price for cmy was nearly 25c p Ib, the 
highest since "D4 

Exports of butter from the U §S dur- 
ing the calendar year '05 were 15,712,- 
000 Ibs an increase of 2,400,000 Ibs over 
704. The Dec outgo was unusually 
heavy, totaling 3,000,060 Ibs. 

At New York, the late advances 
have been maintained. Choice cmy 
brings 27@27%c p lb, western fac- 
tory 18@19c, dairy 21@25c, renovated 
19@22e, packing 17@1S8c. The situa- 
tion in fine cmy appears very firm. 

At Boston, fine cmy is not offered 
freely, although lower grades are ap- 
parently in full supply. Choice cmy 
tubs move readily at 27c p Ib, dairy 
19@24c. 

At Chicago, there is a continued good 
demand for fine cmy, which is up to 
27c p lb. All grades are meeting with 
fair inquiry. Renovated sells at 19% 
@220c, dairy 20@24c, packing 15@17c, 
roll do, 

The Cheese Market. 

For the calendar year ’05 exports of 
cheese from the U S amounted to only 
7,967,000 Ibs a loss of nearly 11,000,000 
Ibs from '04. High prices may partly ac- 
count for the shrinkage. 

At New York, exporters displxy some 
activity,, seeking the lower priced 
goods. Fine fcy cheddars bring 14% 
@1416c p Ib, skims 10@12c. 

At Boston, no changes of note in the 
trade. Market appears in strong 
hands. Best Empire state twins bring 
13@1l4c p Ib. 

At Chicago, a quict trade in prog- 
ress, yet this does not exert a weak- 
ening effect. Daisies realize 12%@ 
13%c p Ib, brick 12@12%c. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” | 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Save $10 Per Cow 
EVERY YEAR OF USE 
Over All Gravity Setting Systems 


And $3 to $5 Per Cow 
Over All Imitating Separators. 


Now is the time to make this most 
important and profitable of dairy farm 
investments. Send atonce for new 1906 
catalogue and name of nearest agent. 


Tne De Lava Separator Co. 
Rants 3 Canal Sts. | 74 Cortlanct Street 
ICAGD NEW YORK 


No Like; 
No Pay 


That’s the way we 

sell our milis. We 

give every buyer an 
opportunity to test his mill before paying 
for it. We guarantee ail 


MONARCH MILLS 


to do all sorts of jobs at a smaller cost than 
any other mill. Test thisetatement to prove 
it by sending fora mili. Catalogue free. 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 
P. O. Box 253 Muncy, Pas 



















Trade Mark 
Stands for quality. 


Trom ocr 
Costs no more. Don't = 


SPLIT HICKORY SPECIAL 


Everything of the best and made to order. 
30 Days Free Trial. 2 years steel-clad 
direct guarantee. Write and tell us the 
style of vehicle you need. 1906 Cata- 
logue, 180 pages, now ready. W 
for it today. It's free. — 
bi rriage Mig. NX 
~ ores rhein 4 ™~ Wa 
Statien 4 
Cincinnati, 





Steel Roofing, $1.75 Per 100 Sq. Ft. 
New, painted beth sides, most durable and economical 
reof covering for Houses, Barns, f beds, 

Freight Prepeid te All Points 
of Coterado. Prices elsewhere on 
rice on our No. 16 
At $1.85 we 


etc. 
East 
application. $1.76 is 
Piet Sheets, 2 it. x 2 tt. 
furnish the same in crorugated or ** V 
crimped, We also furnish this 6 
and B ft. lengths at ef advance of Bhc. 
raq. Ask for our Free Illustrated 500 
Catalog No. A.M. on Lumber. 
Roofing, Wire Fencing, Hardware, Far- 
niture,Clothingand General Btocks from 
Sheritts® end Re re’ Seles. We bought the Filty 
Million Dollar 8t. Louis World’e Fair. 
Chicage House Wrecking Co., 35th & Iron Ste., Chicage 


NURSERY STOCK 


Of All Kinds At 


WHOLESALE. 


Send usa list of your wants for prices, 
We will save you 





MONEY. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 81. 





$5 to $20 AN AGR 


fs the price today of rich lands in Tennessee suitable 





- Patented—adjust- 
able, dust-proof, non-heating 


We 


oil ai etc. “Wood Saws 


in 6 styles—strong, simple, safe and success*ful 
—and we make a é-wheel mounting for wood 
saws. and gasoline eugines which is unequalied 
for convenience and urability. Saw your own 

and save time, coal and money—then saw 
wor ne. wood and make $5 To $15 a Dar. 


rs 
e make the celebrated 

nothing like it—no other so DR Al SAW 
grinders, shellers, fodder entters, huskere, 
~~ ae spreaders, _—_ trucks, windmills, 
etc., a guarantee fall uality. 
Catalog free for the asking. Ask for — 

APPLETON MANUFACTURING Co. 


52 Eargo Street Batavia, Ili., 0. S.A. 





for raising Cotton, Wheat, Potatoes, Hay, Grasses, 
Vegetables, Fine Stock, etc. Climate the t in the 
world, with conflitions of health unsurpassed. Values 
increasing. For free literature, write 

H. F. SMITH, Traffic Manager N.C. & 


St. Louis Ry., Nashville, Tenn., Dept. B. 














*§ SAW YOUR ADV. IN 
THE OLD, RELAABLE A. 
LF ma Ree words above, -# ~ Kd. ~t- promet 
| —— -—_ exceptionally good treatment from our 
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The Kindness of Fate. 


Annie Hamilton Donnell. 
PART I. 


Lawrence Hendee’s breath executed 
@ fantastic shuffle in his throat, 
for she was coming down the— 
aisle. There was no mistaking— 

could he mis- 
take Mar- 
garet? Had 
any other 
woman a 
confident, 
matchless 
swing like 
that ? He 
would have 
known her if 
=-7~ he had looked 


goer far as her 


graceful shoulders. 

She was coming directly his way. 
In his first agitation he did not ascribe 
this to its natural cause, that the one 
vacant seat in the car was the one 
he had turned back to face his own. 
When his befuddled faculties regained 
their poise his first impulse was to 
spring up and go to meet her. His 
eyes met hers and the impulse died 
within him. For Margaret’s eyes 
gazed through him to things beyond. 

“Is this seat engaged, sir?’ The 
tone pushed him back into the car 
behind, behind that, a _ thousand 
leagues behind. The need of answer- 
ing over so great a distance abashed 
him. Should he shout? 

“Certainly not,—madam.” It seemed 
a@ mere whisper. He marvelled that 
she heard. 

“Put it there;—thank you,” a gra- 
cious voice was saying to the brake- 
man, indicating that he slip her suit 
case between the seats. Beside his own! 
They must touch shoulders, sure! Then 
there was something left to be thank- 
ful for. Lawrence Hendee yielded to 
a slow smile behind his moustache. 
Just what it stood for was not even 
to himself quite plain. He did not feel 
in the least like smiling,—had not 
felt like it since he and this frozen 
one opposite quarreled in true lover 
style. 

Some lovers made up, but one of 
them was never a Margaret. He had 
not from the first had any great de- 
gree of hope. 

She had never looked daintier or 
lovelier. Her face being turned 
sharply sidewise to the window, he 
could watch her clear profile, the 
round little chin, straight little nose, 
the tilt of her head. Well, he would 
make the most of his chance,—he had 
supposed all his chances were dead. 
If she did not like it, she could say, 
“Be kind enough to look elsewhere, 
sir,” and he would have nothing to do 
but obey. He had always obeyed 
Margaret, even when she had said 
things that meant “Never darken my 
door again, sir!” 

Where was she going? Suddenly 
the great fellow opposite her felt all 
past wraths slip away from him and 
old, sweet tendernessess come surging 
back. She sitting there and he sitting 
here had suggested that journey they 
had meant to take together some day. 
They would have been laughing and 
talking—he would have known where 
she was going then. Was she thinking 
things like that? Could she, without 
a tremor or a little stolen look at him? 
And there was no tremor or little 
stolen look. Her wraths were with 
her still. 

The Hendees were a proud'race, but 
here was one of them longing to lean 
across the little dividing space and cry 
out, “Say, little girl, let’s call it off!” 

He rehearsed it to himself, how he 
““would snatch her little supine hand 
and hold it in spite of her; how he 
would make her look at him; how the 
barrier between them would melt 


away. » 

“Say, little girl, let’s call it off!’ He 
started, for it seemed that he must 
have said it. But she was looking 
still at the speeding landscape and he 
was on the other side of the gap be- 
tween them. He would always be on 
the other side of the gap, he thought 
grimly. 

Asthey neared a junction he saw 
the first signs of life in the frozen fig- 
ure, Margaret stirred a little, a little 
more. She put up one.gloved hand 
with a woman’s chracteristic motions 
of adjustment, setting right stray 
wisps of hair, patting this, rearrang- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 











WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO GO TO SCHOOL THIS WAY? 


ing that. So he was warned she was 
going to stop at the next station, 

“By Jove, and she hasn’t looked 
at a fellow yet, only through him!” 
the big boy groaned in the secret 
places of his soul. It seemed but a 
matter of minutes since she came down 
the aisle toward him. -He had thought 
there would be plenty of time to—to 
what? 

Well, at least he could carry her bag 
off. She would not refuse him that. 
And perhaps if their hands touched 
as he put his out to help her descend 
to the platform—well, when hands 
touch sometimes things readjust. Per- 
haps that beautiful thing was going 
to happen. Voices awoke him from 
his musing, hers and anothers. 

“Will you be kind enough to carry 
off my bag? I get off here. It is 
there between the seats; yes, that 
one.” 

The other voice 
brakeman; already he was marching 
away with Lawrence Hendee’s only 
chance of salvation, Margaret sailed 
slowly in his wake. 

“That’s over,” Lawrence Hendee 
thought gravely, “Now for Nan and 
the little kid. Heaven help us all!” 

He took out Nan’s letter and opened 
it, but his eyes saw Margaret on the 
pages. Nan’s hurriedly scrawled lines 
swam in a sea of Margaret’s, 

“You poor dear,” swam  mistily, 
“don’t I know you are all tired out? 
What is the use of being a sister 
if you can’t guess things? Well, this 
is what you are to do at once, Larry; 
throw some clothes into your grip and 
come straight to the Lovely One and 
me, The Lovely One will do the rest.” 
And because he needed to go some- 
where he had obeyed orders. He 
really owed Nan a visit to the little 
kid. It wasn’t quite fair to wait seven 
months and be the only live “unky” 
there was to the baby’s name. Yes, 
going to Nan would be the saving of a 
fellow, for Nan was the right sort. 
She wouldn’t sit down opposite him 
and demand things: You’ve been 
quarreling with Margaret,—what have 
you been quarreling with ~ Margaret 
for? Tell me the whole story.” That 
wasn’t Nan. Nan would wait. till a 
fellow got good and ready to speak 
out. Yes, he was glad ‘he was on his 
way to Nan. 

She met him radiantly. “You poor 
dear, you’re tired! But just you wait 
till you see the Lovely One and see if 
you’re not rested at sight! «Sit down 
here and wait; I’ll run up and get her. 
It's high time her only Nunky saw 
her!” 

“Poor boy!” this Nan murmured 
on the way upstairs, “he’s in a bad 
way. That Margaret has been abusing 
him—women are cruel things.” 

Lawrence Hendee had never held a 
baby in his arms and at another 
time, when his mind was less preoccu- 
pied, the prospect might have ap- 
palled him. Now he had thoughts 
only for his own dark prospects. He 
did not hear them coming down the 
stairs, Nan’s trickle of laughter and a 
soft cooing sound. 

Something dropped into his arms, 
departing skirts rustled, he was alone 


belonged to the 


again. Was he quite alone? He found 
himself looking down on a pink and 
white spot on his arm. The pink 
and white spot was smiling at him! 
His arm felt pleasantly warm; a rip- 
ple of cobwebby draperies flowed over 
his knees. 

Half an hour passed and Lawrence 
Hendee, rocking gently in the quiet 
room, felt oddly warmed and com- 
forted. -The baby had gone to sleep 
and he breathed guardedly lest the 
rising and falling of his big breast 
waken her. He had never rocked a 
little child before. but- he seemed -to 
have been rocking this one a iong 
time. Trouble and despair seemed a 
good way behind; he was principally 
conscious just now of a desire for 
Nan to stay away. He did not want 
her to come and carry off the baby. 

She had gone up to his room to 
assure herself that everything was in 
perfect order. She longed to add new 
charms and comfort to the dainty 
room, to show her pity for the dear 
big boy. If she could only make him 
forget Margaret! “If the Lovely 
One can’t do it, then he’s lost!” she 
sighed but thought better and smiled, 
remembering the Lovely One’s pow- 
ers. Who before had ever’ been 
able to resist the Lovely One? 

The room was already in spotless 
odor. There was nothing else she 
could do, unless—yes, she would un- 
pack the dear boy’s bag. Things 
would look so much “homier” to him 
if his own belongings were scattered 
about, his bath robe over a chair, 
shaving things and clothes brushes on 
the dressing-case. She would  ar- 
range things and have everything 
where he could put his dear clumsy 
hands on it; men’s hands were always 
clumsy. A man couldn’t pack or un- 
pack a bag; of course he had _ just 
throw things in regardless—The 
straps yielded. Released, the two 
halves of the case parted and = re- 
vealed startling things to the small 
woman bending over it, so startling 
that Nan gazed, speechless, which was 
startling indeed. For a full minute 
she gazed. 

“Did you ever! No, — I — never!” 
she. :breathed, then sat. herself back 
with a gentle thud and yielded to 
noiseless mirth that rocked her to and 
fro.in its endeavor to escape and have 
its own way. For another full minute 
she rocked helplessly. But there was 
no sign of mirth when she went down 
to Larry and.the sleeping Lovely One 
a little afterward. 

“Sh!” he warned anxiously. “There! 

Oh, I say, that’s no end of mean, Nan, 
you've gone and waked the little thing 
up! 
“Well,” she laughed, “who has a 
better right! Come to your heartless 
mother, Lovely One! did its nice, kind 
uncle rock-a-bye it all beautiful? 
Larry, what did you come for?” 

“Er — what did I come for — great 
Scott, didn’t you invite me to come!” 
He regarded her bewilderingly. 

“Why, of course, you silly boy. But 
— did you come for? Look me in 

e face, —did you come to s 
baby, What?” eo 

“Sure,” he lied, easily, “I couldn’t 
stand it any longer. When a man 


a 





never had but one niece ———”’ 

“Hear him, Lovely One, he 
we’re believing him!” 

“She believes me,” he said, 
idly with the limp little hands “Shs 
understands her uncle; I’ve been tg) 
ing her all my secrets, eh, little gn» 

“Good!” laughed the young inoth.. 
impishly, “You forgot she was a jit, 
womankind and can’t keep a secret ,, 
save her life! Now I shall know 'e, 
all! About Marga —’ % 
“Don’t!” he pleaded, suddenly 
bered, and the play was over. So She 
knew he was hard hit and her 
flamed up against 
thought struck her. 

“One thing, just one, dear,” gy, 
said gently, “‘was she on the train to, 
day? Do you mind telling that”” 

He did not meet her ey “| 
thought I saw her getting off,” he rp. 
turned wearily, and all His trouble 
flowed over him again. He remen. 
bered Margaret’s cool, clear profile, hy 
remembered her hair, her hands anj 
one trim foot peeping out. A tide of 
troubles—he struggled feebly anj 
went under. 

“Best leave him alone, Lovely One” 
Nan whispered in the warm little 
neck, and they went away. 

It was late when Lawrence Hendes 
threw away his last cigar and left of 
pacing under the stars. He alone of 
the little household was out of hej 
and he shut the front door with elap. 
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THE LITTLE WIDOW. 


A Mighty Good Sort of Neighbor to Have, 


“A little widow, a neighbor of mine, 
persuaded me to try Grape-Nuts whe 
my stomach was so weak that it would 
not retain food of any. other kind,” 
writes a grateful woman, from 
Bernardino Co., Cal. 


“Tf had been ill and confined to my 
bed with fever and nervous prostra- 
tion for three long months after the 
birth of my second boy. We were in 
despair until the little widow’s advice 
brought relief. 

“IT liked Grape-Nuts food from the 
beginning, and in an incredibly short 
time it gave me such strength. that | 
was able to leave my bed and joy 
my three good meals a day. In 2 
months my weight increased from 
to 113 pounds, my nerves had steadied 
down and I felt ready for anything 
My neighbors were amazed to see m 
gain so rapidly and still more so when 
they heard that Grape-Nuts alone 
had brought the change. 

“My 4-year-old boy had eczema, very 
bad, last spring and lost his appctite 
entirely, which made him cross and 
peevish. I put him on a diet of Grape- 
Nuts, which he relished at once. H 
improved from the beginning, the 
eczema disappeared and now he is fat 
and rosy, with a delightfully soft, clear 
skin. The Grape-Nuts diet did it I 
will willingly answer all inquiries.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


There’s a reason. 
book, -“The Road 
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To introduce our up-to-date 
jewelry we will give awsy, 
absolutely free, this hand- 
some Perfumed Lucky 
Charm, the latest novelty. 
Send your name and ac- 
dress to-day and we wil 
forward it to you at once 
without expense to you 
Wear one and be in luck 
all the time. 
MILFORD JEWELRY CO., 

Dept. 706 Milford, Cont 





wear out, Smokes, Sprays and “Specifics” re 
¢théy cannot cure. OurCONSTITi- 
rmanently elimin.'« 


pnw pa f many illustrat! 

con! repo of man. rative 

STATED CURKD for years, Mailed FREE. 
HAROLD HA 


here 
P. YES, Buffalo, N.Y. 





A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


wri to an advertiser is to say: “I sav 

ur adv. inthe old, reliable A. A.” !'Y 

the next time. You’ll get a more prompt reply 
you ever did before. ’ 
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erate precaution and tiptoed through 
the hall. He sat down on the lower 
stair and toek off his shoes. That for 
the baby’s sake, for he remembered 
even in his fog of trouble that there 
was a baby. So, ponderously still, he 
went up to the dainty reom and the 
wonder that was waiting for him. It 
eame upon him almost immediately. 
The dress suit case on the floor cha!- 
jenged his attention and he crossed 
to it and began aimlessly to unstrap 
it, The buckles worked hard; he 
might have wondered at that. They 
had never worked hard before. 

Still thinking his sad Margaret- 
thoughts, he pulled the bag open and 
jooked at its contents, as a little while 
before Nan had looked. He gazed, but 
he did not laugh. Comprehension 
came to him at a bound andthe knew 
he was looking at Margaret’s things,— 
at Margaret's silken kimona and little 
silver-backed mirror and wondrous, 
mysterious toilet appurtenances. A 
faint, sweet odor rose to him as he 
kneeled. He saw white garments, 
jace-befrilled, neatly folded, a little 
fan, a thing of bewildering loveliness 
that might be almost anything, and 
then a little volume of verses that had 
once been his own. So he came upon 
certainty. 
[To be continued.] 


A Woman’s Plan for a Water System. 


SARACENESCA, 








HE idea that a water system em- 
bracing @ bath tub, chair and 
kitchen sink is possible or prac- 

ticable in a farmhouse was new to 
me. However, the desire for such 
conveniences grew upon me till I set 
to work te solve the problem of a 
sanitary water system. It was not an 
easy problem because of the level lay 
of the land. Net a hill or even a drop 
of a few feet was to be had. 

Once an expert on sanitary im- 
provement had said to me, after 
studying well my local condition: “I 
will have to give it up. My plan 
won’t work here because it is too 
level.” From this discouragement I 
tried the harder to find a system ap- 
plicable to my conditions and in 
reach financially. I succeeded, and 
can now talk from the practical as 
well as the theoretical side of farm 
sanitation, which deals chiefly with a 
closet vault and waste water. 

We had a windmill which had 
long done service, furnishing house 
and barn with standing tanks of 
water. It came into the kitchen and 
with an outlet pipe was carried on to 
the barn. The low house tank could 
not feed a flush box for a chair so we 
tore down the old kitchen (which was 
but one story and badly dilapidated) 
and built an entire new wing to the 
main part of the house, one and a half 
stories high. ‘This was the first step 
necessary in order to build strong 
enough support for the barrel ele- 
vated tank which was placed in the 
upper story and filled by the wind- 
mill. 

Water is carried frem this tank te 
the barn by méans of an overflow 
pipe, also a second outlet pipe to this 
tank has connection to the barn 
main, thereby giving opportunity to 
take water to the barn if not a suffi- 
cient quantity in this tank te reach 
the overflow eutiet. By this means 
the tank can easily be emptied and 
cleaned, er kept full of fresh pumped 
water. 


SUPPLYING THE CHAIR. 


The water from this tank is piped 
along the fleor of the tank room till 
it reaches a point over the chair, then 
down through a partition, coming up 
inte the high flush box inside the bath- 
room, its location being over one 
corner of the cellar. The chair, be- 
ing close to the outside wall, has a 
4-inch iron pipe with trap which drops 
directly down into a corner of the cel- 
lar, turning and passing through the 
cellar wall about 43% feet below the 
level of the ground. The pipe here en- 
ters a 4-Inch tile, which leads to the 
cesspool 90 feet distant from — the 
house, having a drop of 30 inches, or 3 
inches per foot. Midway in the 
length of this tile pipe is a ¥ contain- 
ing a trap. This Y branches off with 
an opening en the back perch se that 


water can be poured down the drain 
frem outside the house. 
THE CESSPOOL,. 

The cesspool is round, 6 feet in 
diameter and 10 feet deep, the depth 
depending upon getting»into sand ané 
gravel. The sides are stoned dry, laid 
without mortar or cement up 3 
feet, then brick laid with cement, 
This brings the side walls up to near 
the surface of the ground, where it 
is arched, leaving a “manhole open- 
ing, which is closely fitted with heavy 
iron cap. 

This manhole is large enough to 
permit ef a man entering with a lad- 
Ger to clean it owt If it becomes neces- 
sary, which it never has as yet. A 
gas pipe is cemented in the arching 
and reaches upward a foot or more. 

THE BATHROOM. 

The bathreem centains, beside the 
chair, a lavatory and bath tub. These 
have cemnection With the same iron 
main pipe used for the chair to carry 
out the waste water and are fed from 
a soft water tank of twobarrels capa- 
city standing in the tank room. 
Water is pumped with a force pump 
by hand from a cistern te this soft 
water tank, the cistern containing a 
brick filter. The soft water in pass- 
ing from tank to kitchen and bath- 
reom is heated by a large tank at- 
tached to cooking range with pipes 
leading to and from the fire hed. 

It is se arranged that in case the 
cistern becomes empty the soft water 
tamk can be filled from the large hard 
water tank. The kitchen has a sink 
into which cold hard water and both 
hot and cold soft water enter with a 
%4-inch waste pipe containing trap, 
Yeading into the main. Were we to 
do over again this work I would have 
the sink pipe a 2-ineh one. 

The joints in the tiling are put to- 
gether with cement while their depth 
in the ground insures against freezing. 
The cost of this water system, in- 
cluding tanks, piping, plumbing, bath- 
room fixtures and labor was about 
$160. At the time it seemed like an 
enormous outlay of money for an 
S0-acre farmer and in an ol@ made- 
over house, but the value received 
daily from its wse causes us to 
say it was the best investment made 
indoors, and I hope it will not be 
many years before a water system 
will be found in every farmhouse. 








What are you planning te do this 
winter to keep the little ones busy 
and happy? When the 
days grow cold and stormy 
it will be impossible for 
them to be out of doors as 
much as they have been, 
and it will take a little 
thought and planning to 
keep the _ restless little 
bodies and minds at work. 
There must be a variety, 
for a child soon tires of 
one thing. 
BEADS AS EDUCATORS. 

As an aid get a catalog of kinder- 
garten materials and study it care- 
fully to see what will be adapted to 
the age and ability ef your own little 
ones, and also to your pecketbook. I 
have a little girl ef 3%years, and if I 
could choose but one thing it would 
be the box of beads. I got a ten cent 
box of the —_ cylinder “age 
beads in the primary colers. 
shoe lacing is used to string them 
upon and saves much time, because 
there are no needles to thread and no 
cries I pricked fingers to be 
sooth The same lacing can be 
used over and over again. 

Little Alice strings hers regularly 
every morning. Then they are tied 
around her neck for the rest of the 
day. When bedtime comes they _ 

e 


taken off and slipped into 

bex ready for another day. She 
never wearies of them Much 
can be done with this box of 


beads Im teaching color and also in 
simple number work. When I am 
ironing or doing work which keeps 
me in one place, she sits near me in 
her little chair so that I ean give sug- 
gestions. One day she strings all of 
one color, another day uses twe celors 
alternately, etc. 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


She is learning to use her needle 
by making simple stitehes with col- 
ored worsteds in the little sewing 
cards bought ready for use. One day 
when I was hearing an older child re- 
cite a lesson she began te tease for 2 
lesson, too, so I took from a box of 
little pictures I had previeusly cut out 
for a scrap beok al} the pictures of 
cats. Qn separate slips of paper i 
wrote the word “kitty.” Then I 
showed her how to plaee a word be- 
neath each picture. After she had 
played with these for several days 
I did the same with pictures of rab- 
bits. These she had for several days. 
Then I gave her the twe words and 
the pietures ef both the kitties and 
the rabbits, and taught her to place 
the right word under the right pict- 
ure. So gradually I have added new 
words until she is able to distinguish 
several. I think this is much better 
than trying to teach her the letters. 
It is more interesting and is in the 
line of work she will have later in 
school. 

By all means have a blackboard. 
If you have nothing better, try this: 
Take an old window shade which still 
has a good spring. Give it two coats 
of black paint and then fasten it to 
the wall with some curtain fixtures. 
When not in use it can be rolled up 
out of the way. 


LITTLE HELPERS. 


Every child loves to help. Tt takes 
more time, of course, to stop and 
teach how to ald now when you are 
in a rush, but have you any work 
more important than the develop- 
ment of this little one’s character? If 
you will look ahead a few years you 
will see it is not time wasted if your 
little girl learns to do little bits of 
housework in the right way. Little 
Alice helps me set the table for one 
thing. She can place the knives, 
forks and spoons as carefully—more 
earefully than many an older person. 
When I am cooking, snhe stands beside 
me on a low box with her own little 


rolling pin and molding boarg. She 
has learned that the first step is 
cleanliness. When she sees me take 


out the cooking utensils she comes to 
me to have her hantis washed so that 
she can cook too. 

It was a proud moment for us all 
when the little pie that she had made 
all herself for papa was taken from 
the oven, a perfect little copy of 
mamma’s larger ones. She had rolied 
the crust and carefully placed the bits 
of apples. She had wet the edges. 
and after the sugar and spice had 
been added, had put on the upper 
erust and pinched the edges, all in 
imitation of the older cook. 

Of course all this takes time, but 
you are also saving time if you have 
a happy, busy little girl, rather than 
a fretty one making you and everyone 
else who hears her cross and nervous 
with her constantly reiterated cry for 
something te de. Give her something 
to do and save her disposition and 
yours. You will be well repaid for 
all time spent if she grows into a 
helpful, companionable little woman. 





See that every part of your body is 
kept clean, 
weakened. 


well nourished, and un- 
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MISTAKEN. 
“They tell me I’m getting deaf, when 
I can hear that little bee buzzing 
quite distinctly.” 


























A GOOD TIME ANY WAY. 


Driver: “Comfortable, boys?” 
Boys (stealing a ride): “Not exactly 
comfortable, but having a good time.” 





| 
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At Break of Day. 


HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND, 
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Go, little song, in the wide, wide world, 
Farther than I may roamr 
Go to the place where the blirds are 
drawn— 
Go to the darkened home. 
Ge to the heart that bleeds, and says: 
Thou shalt be happy at break of 
day. 


Go, little song, where the wateher sits 
Watching a vacant chair; 
Go where a white face bends a!ove 
The one dear lock of hair. 
Go to the wearied one and say: 
Thou shalt be happy at break of 
day. 
Go, little song, in wide 
world— 
Somewhere is need of thee. 
Offer the broken a singer's love: 
Take them his sympathy. 
Singing but echoes what angels say: 
Thou shalt be happy at break of 
day. 


the wide, 





I am a girl I¥2 years old. I lve on 
a farm of 123 acres. I attend a coun- 


try sehool We have I!1 cows and 
three calves. We have three horses. 
I go to school every day. We have 


one dog; he is black and his name is: 





Mike. We have two cats, their names 
are Freddy and Stub.—[M. W., New 
York. 

When the ideal life haunts us it is 
because we feel the stirring of un- 
grown wings within our finite lives, 


Your highest ideal of yourself is es- 
sentially the person you really are.— 
E. W. 





SS es 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 





Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient 
disinfectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purpose. ‘ 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating on- 
fons and other odorous vegetables. 

Chareoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural 
and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; It 
disinfects the mouth and threat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money 
is in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they 
are composed of the finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics In tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting 
lozenges. the charcoal being mixed 
with honey. 

The daily use cf these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condi- 
tion of the general health, better com- 
plexion, sweeter breath and purer 
blood, and the beauty of it fs, that no 
possible harm can result from thefr 
continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the bemefits of charcoal says: “I ad- 
vise Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complex- 
fon and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver ts great- 
ly benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a box 
at drug stores, and although in some 
sense a patent preparation, yet I be- 
Neve I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 
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A Girl’s Own Room. 


MABY DAW“ON. 


To every “really truly” girl her own 
room is a never-ending source of in- 
terest and pleasure. —Much thought 
and not a little pocket money is apt 
to be invested in beautifying her par- 
ticular corner of the home nest. And 
when it comes to pretty home making 
the country girl is a lucky mortal. 
How the city cousin, working on a 
small salary, and living in a little 
square rented box on the fourth or 
fifth floor, would revel in the big sunny 
spaces that so many of you farm girls 
can call your own! 

The most hopeless looking room is 
nothing to get discouraged over now- 
adays. Thanks to the lovely new cot- 
tons which sell at a few cents a yard, 
to the revival of home made rugs, 
improved and eheapened floor stains, 
making a stunning little modern snug- 
gery out of the plain, old one is merely 
a matter of taking pains. Of course, 
new upholstery goods and wood stains 
will be necessary, but if pocket money, 
is limited it may be possible to obtain 
them from some large city store in ex- 
change for something produced about 
the farm. Most large shops keep bal- 


ENJOYING HER OWN ROOM. 


San: pillows as a standard commodity, 
and the spicy fir grows free for the 
gathering in many localities. Little 
rabbits are worth a dollar apiece at 
Christmas and Easter in some shops if 
there is any way of getting them to the 
city and stores that keep aquarium 
goods buy tiny turtles, frogs and other 
creatures (which can be dipped out of 
, any stream) at so much a dozen or a 
hundreé 
The more modern your room the 
more likely is it that the floor will be 
bare except for a rug or two. How- 
ever bad the boards may look don't 
cover them with the old, stuffy, un- 
hygienic carpet. You can make them 
look like hardwood with a little work 
in between times. The chief expendi- 
ture is in what old-fashiooned people 
f call “elbow grease.” | 
If very worn and splintery, rub 
smooth first with a handful of steel 
shavings which are sold by paint deal- 
ers. Then putty all the big cracks, fol- 
lowed by the stain which will cost not 
“more than fifty cents for a big room, 
and afterwards the wax which comes 
in half pound cans at thirty cents. A 
half pound will cover about 125 square 
feet, so it will do more than once. 
You can make the rugs yourself 
trom cotton or woolen rags even with- 
out a loom. Old silk dresses make 
lovely woven rags, but of course these 
are not always within reach. ‘Old in- 
grain carpets, even those pretty well 
worn out, can be cut in strips and re- 
woven in rug form. These homemade 
floor coverings have become extremely 
fashionable, and the most expensive 
decorators in New York are advising 
nothing more costly for country 
homes. In making rugs for the city 
market (and country girls everywhere 
are beginning to make pinmoney in 
this way) it is necessary to dye the 
rags, and even the warp threads with 
vegetable dyes especially prepared; but 
for,a.rug to-be used at home the ordi- 
nary aniline dyes which sell at ten 
and fifteen cents a can are’ satisfactory. 
In almost every country neighborhood 
will bé found someone who understands 


OUR 


the art of dipping and weaving from 
whom an energetic, tactful girl can 
learn. 

Much of the character of a giprl’s 
room will depend on whether it is to 
be a bedroom pure and simple, or 
whether it must be used for reading, 
studying and receiving her friends. If 
the latter she will probably want to 
make a study of it, using a couch in- 
stead of a bed and abouishing or hid- 
ing the bureau and washstand. But if 
it is to be a bedroom, it will be alto- 
gether fluffy and dainty. When the 
ccuch is substituted for the bed, I 
would advise the iron frame divan 
with removable mattress, which can 
be taken apart every day and thor- 
oughly aired. The upholstered couches 
are neither clean nor sanitary. 

For a studio room a green cartridge 
paper is always artistic. If the effect 
of the green is too cold it can be re- 
lieved by a reddish toned rug, and by 
using cream tinted or colored curtains. 
Furniture on the mission order but 
lighter and less massive would be 
charming with the green paper and 
the old rose or reddish rug. This fur- 
niture is very expensive in the shops, 
but many girls are following the sim- 
ple plan of taking a picture or a 
sketch of the piece desired to a neigh- 
borhood carpenter, and having him 
make the frame, afterward staining 
it themselves. The weathered oak and 
mission stains now come put up in 
small tins and are very easy to apply. 

Enamel paint can be-used to- renew 
any pieces of old furniture for the 
fluffy, dainty room. It costs from ten 
to twenty-five cents to repaint a 
scratched, weather beaten chair, mak- 
ing it as good as new. If the wood- 
work of the room is white you can re- 
touch the old wicker or kitchen chairs 
with either white or green enamel 
paint. Or you can stain old furniture, 
first removing the ancient layers of 
paint with a liquid which comes for 
the purpose or with a homemade 
paint remover. 

Imagine for yourself a nook with 
white »woodwork, a chintz pattern 
paper (floral) upon the walls. The 
chairs are of green enameled wood or 
wicker, There are large mattress 
cushions for the chairs of a cretonne or 
chintz matching or closely resembling 
the wall paper, and tied with large 
bows of ribbon. The bed has one of 
the new spreads, which goes over the 
counterpane made of chintz with a 
deep ruffle. I know of a room built 
on this plan. You wouldn’t believe 
without seeing it, how pretty it is. 
And it was not expensive either. 

Never before has it been possible to 
get such exquisite patterns in uphol- 
stery goods as at present. Cotton and 
silkoline imitations which make very 
artistic curtains retail as low as seven 
cents a yard. Denim, burlap, holland, 
unbleached goods of several kinds and 
coarse toweling, costing in the neigh- 
borhood of ten cents a yard, are now 
embellished with stenciled designs, em- 
broidery, or appliques of some: other 
or their own material to make por- 
tiers, curtains, couch covers, table 
tops and cushions. 

And speaking of lovely cushions re- 
minds me of one I saw in a'smart dec- 
orator’s shop the other day. The price 
was ten dollars. Girls, any one of us 
could have made than ten dollar pil- 
low: for nothing out of an old-fash- 
ioned potato sack! The material was 
coarse sacking, nothing more; fin- 
ished perfectly plain all around with- 
out ruffles or cord as most of the new 
pillows are at present. On one side 
was a posteresque design of a purple 
garden flag. 

For pictures for her room the mod- 
ern girl goes in chiefly for photographs 
or prints of the old masters, costing 
all the way from one cent to twenty- 
five or more apiece, and which are us- 
ually framed in wood chosen or tinted 
to match the tone of the picture. 
These copies of old masters, even the 
cheaper ones, are pictures worth hav- 
ing, which grow in meaning from day 
to day as one comes to know them bet- 
ter, and which educate one’s love of 
the beautiful. 


California Cough Remedy—A cure 
for obstinate coughs, the kind that 
preys fatally on weak lungs, comes 
to me from a friend in southern Calli- 
fornia. She received the recipe from 
a reliable source, one of the old mis- 
sions there. The ingredients are 1 











GIRLS 


gal water, 1 Ib figs, cut small (dry or 
fresh figs being used), 1 lb dates 
chopped fine, 1 oz sage leaves, and % 
lb rock candy. Boil all together till 
reduced oné-half, then strain, and sim- 
mer the syrup till again reduced to 
half its quantity, making 1 qt. Bottle 
and take frequently; every time you 
cough take a teaspoon or a tablespoon, 


, 


the larger the dose the better, if j 
agrees with you. The sage checks the 
nigh sweats and heals, the figs purity 
the system, and the dates and rock 
candy furnish carbon to the blood 
faster than the lungs can consume jt 
(T. C. Cummings. 7 


“TI saw your advin old reliable A 4» 





——. 





ROYAL 


BAKING 


POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


The Government Tests 


prove Royal Baking Powder 


pure and healthful, made from 


grape cream of tartar, absolutely free from alum or phosphatic 
acids and highest of all baking powdersin leavening strength. 

The Royal Baking Powder costs only a fair price per 
pound, and is cheaper and better at its price than any baking 
powder in the world. It makes pure, clean and healthful food. 


kk ke ke kk ke kw kw kw 
Avoid Alum Baking Powders 


“I am very strongly of the opinion that the use of alum and 
salts of alumina in food should be prohibited. It is well 
understood that the constant use of alum compounds exerts 


both a deleterious effect upon the digestive organs and an 
irritation of the internal organs after absorption.” 


EDWARD S. WOOD, M.D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston. 


It must be remembered that when alum baking powders are 


used in making bread, biscuit or 
tied unchanged into the stomach 


cake, a portion of the alum is car- 


‘Ten-cent, twenty-five-cent, cent-an-ounce powders contain alum. 








“A Poor Stove is Not Cheap at any Price” 


Stripped of all embellishments, how many stove manufacturers are wi 
vital elementsof their product as we do here in the 


ing to show — the 
incomparab! 


STE 


ST 
show the vital 


il. 


RLING> KANGE 


_ The minute heat leaves the fire bor, 
it is evenly and thoroughly distributed 
around the entire oven which makes it 
the best baking range extant, Note the 

wi patented flue strip, making two even 
-y Channels of heat, and conducting it en- 
tirely around, and preventing a_ short 
cut to the exit flueat bot under the 

3 oven. A set of circulation tes draw 
in hot air at one end and discharge 
super-heated air at another, a new 
feature which also contributes largely 
to an even and complete oven heat. 

| The plate next the fire box is protected 

. by extra heavy fire brick; the 
bottom plate is free from eold 

floor drafts because the main 

bottom of the stove is heavily 
cemented, Every joint is soliu 

to prevent admission of cold 

air which is fatal to perfect 

heating. act, the entire 

flue system of the STERLING 

E isso complete that it 

the chief reason why only the 


ERLING can “bake a barrel of flour with a hod of coal.” 
And, as we said before, no other manufacturer has dared to 
rts of their range,as we do here, but when yousee the 


beautiful outside design, you will admit the work of an eminent modelerand 
sculptor is a most symmetricaland worthy coat for such a thoroughly con- 


structed Range as we so willingly guarantee the S 


Every dealer admits it 


¢ STERLING to 
“thas no equal,” and if your dealer does not keep 


write us for full information and the name of one who does, 


SILL STOVE WORKS, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Fruit Foods—the Apple. 


RILEY M .FLETCHER BERRY. 





With pleasure we introduce to our 
sooaers an old friend in a new role, Mrs 
Berry tne story writer as Mrs Berry the 
rt on food values. Mrs Berry has 


on i a series of articles on fruit foods 


spare I 
Pepeciall for our readers. The study of 
tnese subjects has been in the nature of 


a hobby. with her since childhood. She 
comes of a family of noted investigators, 
Dr W. B. Fletcher, the alienist, being her 
uncle, and is singularly well fitted for this 
work. Mrs_ Berry will not only explain 
the actual food values of our fruits and 
vegetables but she will also furnish re- 
cipes for most wholesome methods of 
serving each, These articles will appear 
from time to time through the year.—The 
Editor. ] : 
As a nation we eat too much meat. 
We are not quite so guilty in this par- 
ticular as the English but, however ex- 
travagant or absurd the opposite ex- 
treme may appear, the exclusive fruit- 
and-nut diet, it is an excellent thing 
that the pendulum has swung back to 
fa farthest limit, for it will now, in 
time, attain the proper movement—a 
happy medium where the vegetables 
of the good, brown earth are consid- 
ered aS well as nuts and fruit and 
meat. We were on the rapid road to- 
ward more general blood and kidney 
disorders than even at present, from 
eating too much meat. More than half 
the fclons and similar lesser physical 


as well as greater ailments are directe 
ly traceable to this cause. We indulge 
ourselves, thinking much meat a ne- 
cessity. But we get the same food 


values in other forms. We can nour- 
ish our bodies just as abundantly and 
far better by giving the stomach, liver 
and other organs less difficult work to 
perform. We study the requirements 
of the earth and, consequently, the 
constituents of fertilizers applied. Too 
much nitrogen is ruinous, for instance, 
so we balance up required things as 
in plant food for the best results, But 
we forget that our bodies are also 
part of the great chemicai laboratory 
of the earth and that they, just as 
much as land fox crops, require proper 
food and proper chemical combina- 
tions, so we shovel in the nitrogen 
(heat is virtually concentrated nitre- 
gen) until we almost destroy all pow- 
er of proper action. We need, in short, 
to be better acquainted with our farm 
fruits and vegetables, for therein lies 
health and consequently wealth. 

The apple deserves first considera- 
tion, for it is the stand-by of all north- 
ern and temperate climes, The apple 
contains more bulk than some fruits, 
but we need bulk to a certain extent 
in foods, so that this fact makes to- 
ward the apple’s gemera] fitness for 
use. It contains some refuse, the 
core, seeds, etc, which make up abou: 
14.8 per cent of the whole and 73.45 
per cent of water which last, however, 
is in no sense a waste, since we drink 
too little water and get the purest in 
fruits. There is about .64 per cent of 
protein (or nitrogen), in the apple, 
and of sugar and starch which all 
fruits have in greater abundance than 
other constituents, about 9.77 per cent. 
Of crude fiber we get 1.11 per cent 
and of ash .29, while the fuel value 
(which makes for energy and general 
well being) is .249 calories per grain. 
But it is not necessarily the memoriz- 
ing of figures we need, simply the 
general idea of food values, and the 
above are merely given to reintroduce 
se! —_ friend not yet sufficiently 
valued, 

Eaten uncooked the apple is often 
best in every sense, but we should not 
eat So much of regular meals if we 
indulge. freely in apples, we won’t 
need to. Apples are somewhat laxa- 
tive and ome eaten just before retir- 
ing, several nights in successton, will 
relieve constipation. Where apples are 
eaten with nuts the acid offsets too 
great richness of the nut fat. Cooked, 
the apple should be varied as much as 
possible, where the fresh cannot be 
had, using the dried im the same way. 
There may be favorite apple-dishes 
but one should not permit a favorite 
dish to become a tiresome story, The 
following recipes are given from an 
old and tried collection: 

APPLE AMBER. (An English Recipe.) 


Peel, chop and core % Ib of apples, 
adding to this 6 ozs bread crumbs, 2 


ozs each of flour and sugar and 4 ozs. 


fine chopped suet. Mix with these in- 
sredients 2 well-beaten eggs, % nut- 
meg grated and grated peel of a lem- 
on. Butter a pudding-mold and when 
the mixture has been poured into it 


tie a cloth over the top; place in hard- 
boiling water and keep at boiling 
peint 3 hours. 

APPLE CHARLOTTE. (English Recfpe.) 

Cover % box of gelatine with % 
cup of cold water and let statid % 
hour, then place over hot water for 
another % hour. Meantime whip well 
1 pt cream and place in an ice cold 
bowl (over snow or ice if possible). 
Beat lightly into the cream two large, 
tart, grated apples and the grated 
rind and juice of an orange or lemon. 
Strain into this the warm gelatine; 
stir quickly till thoroughly mixed 
then turn into a mold and set aside 
to harden. Serve with rich milk or 
cream, 

ENGLISH APPLE TART. 

Part and core apples and stew gen- 
tly till tender eneugh to be pierced 
with broom splint. Line a baking dish 
with this pie paste and bake till a 
pale brown, In this place the apples 
carefully, not to break them and in 
their centers drop a spoonful of peach 
er orange marmalade. Place marma- 
lade between them, also. Cover the 
top with a lattice of narrow strips of 
paste interwoven and bake in a quick 
oven. Serve hot, 

SCOTCH APPLE TART. 

Peal, core amd quarter as many ap- 
ples as desired and set in a crock in 
the oven with neither water nor sug- 
ar. When soft mix with raisins, Sul- 
tanas preferably, allowing \% Ib rais- 
ing to 1 Ib apnles. Place in a flat bak- 
ing dish, sprinkle with sugar and 
grated lemon, cover with a good paste 
and bake. Serve cold. 

GERMAN APPLE CAKE. (Apple Kuchen.) 

In making up yeast bread keep out 
1 cup sponge adding to it % cup sug- 
ar, 1 tablespoon shortening, 1 salt- 
spoon Salt, 1 cup of milk, and suffici- 
ent flour to make a soft dough like 
cake batter. Spread this % inch thick 
in a well-greased pan and spread on it 
thin sliced apple in rows, sharp side 
pressed down. Let this rise % hour 
in warm place, then sprinkle with % 
cup sugar and cinnamon mixed and 
bake in moderate oven. Some cooks 
prefer adding an egg to the dough, 
and butter with other spices than 
cinnamon to the top. 


Gathering Up the Fragments, 


c. A. BROWNE. 








Priscilla looked at her bag of knitting 
wools, and shook her head despair- 
ingly. There were odds and ends, of 
every conceivable color, ‘shade, length 
and thickness. It was a variegated 
heap; and Priscilla wondered how she 
would ever get rid ef the left-overs. 

“There are hit-or-miss carpets and 
rugs and things,” she mused, “and 
why not hit-or-miss bed shoes?” 

So she tied her bits together neatly, 
alternating light and dark, and wound 
them in two equal balls, one for each 
shoe. She doubled the wool that was 
too fine. And the balls held out so 
well that she was able to crochet a 
pair of high bed shoes, the only kind 
that really keep one’s ankles warm. 

When the lamb’s wool soles were 
added, the shoes were so gay that 
she ealls them her “rainbow slippers,” 
and says she’s only waiting for the 
fabled pot of gold. . 





—- 

When Old Blankets Have holes too 
large to darn, patch, then cover with 
cheesecloth or silkaline, tack with 
colored yarn, buttonhele stitch the 
edges with the yarn and you will 
have a most satiefactery bed cever- 
ing.—[Lizzie Mowen. 


Fairy Pudding—Stir into 1 cup beil- 
ing water 1 tumbler firm jelly of any 
kind {quince or crabapple is very 
nice for this purpose) until the mix- 
ture is very smecth, the jell all dis- 
solved; quickly add 2 tablespeoens 
corn starch and pinch of salt previ- 
ously dissolved in cold water; cook 
for a few minutes. When cold beat 
with an egg beater until light and adda 
the whites of twe eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth; turn into molds and serve 
with whipped cream.—[Mary C. Blue. 


Garnishing an Old Friend—Those 
who enjoy the delicious, yet sometimes 
disparaged pot roast, may be glad to 
find that it looks very much more ap- 
petizing if served with a turkey filing, 
whieh has been prepared separately, 
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Physicians, surgeons and trained nurses 
realize the value of Ivory Soap in the sick 
room. 

It is pure and it induces purity. 
cleansing articles in the sick room or for 


bathing the person it has no equal. 


For 


It is 


white, pleasing and odorless; a perfect germi- 
cide and a powerful disinfectant; infinitely 
better than nine-tenths of the drugs, the 
very odor of which suggest ill health and 
not, as they should, the clean pure air of 


the outdoor world. 


Ivory Soap 
99+440 Per Cent. Pure 











and thoroughly cooked in the frying 
pan. Be liberal with your seasoning, 
and have the dressing hot. Add rich, 
brown gravy, and nice masked pota- 
toes to the menu, and it would tempt 
an anchorite.—[C. A. B. 


To Cook a Turkey or an Old Chicken 
—Prepare the chicken, turkey or duck 
ready to roast, placing in a long, nar- 
row dripping pan. Place a lard 
bucket or a couple of coffee cans 
filled with water in the wash boiler 
and put in water enough to come to 
the top of them. Place the pan con- 
taining the fowl on the cans and eover. 
Steam until tender. All it requires 
now is to be roasted long enough to 
brown. Rub the outside of the fowl 
with melted butter or lard before plac- 
ing in the oven.—[Mrs H. L. Miller. 





A Faint Fragrance about the person 
of a woman is always delightful. 
Saturate tiny pieces of absorbent cot- 
ton with your favorite perfume and 
put in every bureau drawer and in 
every clothing box, resaturating every 
month. You will have always about 
you and your belongings a dainty 
odor.—[Discoverer. 





An Ounce of Prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. One wise mother gives 
the little ones a bowl of steaming 
catnip tea just before bedtime and 
often wards off a cold. At any rate it 
sends them to bed warm.—[K. Gray. 





Do not despise your situation in Hfe. 
M ver a is room for suffering 

tims there is room for conquerin 
herees.—[E. W. ' " 





SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 
TO SELL 


Eggs and Poultry 


The following breeds will be featured in 
the reading co 1s of this paper on the 
dates named. 


Buff Orpingtons. Feb. 17. 
Ducks and eying Strains of 
Fewls, Mare 3. 
White Wyandottes, March 10. 
Rhode Island Reds, March 17. 
a rkeys, March 24, 
Plymouth Roc ks, 


March 31. 
White Leghorns, April 7. 

Since the articles prepared for these issues 
are written with a view to interesting farmers 
in the breed discussed, poulirymen will recog- 
nize these as exceptional opportunities te adver- 
tise their stock and eggs. opy should reach us 
ten days in advamce of each date mentioned. 

For rates, etc., see heading of Farmers’ Ex- 
change Department this issue. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette St., New York, N. ¥. 
Marquette Bidg., Chicage, Ti. 
Homestead Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
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PILES CURED 
QUICKLY AT HOME 


Why Suffer Agony Any Longer When 
You Can Get a Quick, Sure Cure 
For Your Piles by Simply Send- 
ing Your Name and Address? 


Trial Package is Sent Absclutely Free, in 
Plain Wrapper to Everyone Who Writes. 


Surgeons themselves consider a 
permanent cure of piles by a surgical 
operation as very doubtful, and resort 
to it only when the patient has be- 
come. desperate from long continued 
pain and agony. But the operation 
itself is every bit as excruciating and 
nerve-racking as the disease. Be- 
sides, it is humiliating and expensive, 
and rarely a success, 

The wonderful Pyramid Pile Cure 
makes an operation unnecessary. You 
cure yourself with perfect ease, in 
your own home, and for little expense. 

Pyramid Pile Cure gives you instant 
relief. It immediately heals all sores 
and ulcers, reduces congestion and in- 
flammation, and takes away all pain, 
itching and irritation. Just a little 
of the treatment is usually sufficient to 
give a permanent cure. 

Pyramid Pile Cure ‘is prepared in 
the form of suppositories so they can 
be applied directly to the parts with- 
out inconvenience, or interrupting 
your work in any way. 

We are sending a trial treatment 
free of charge to everyone who sends 
name and address. We do this to 
prove what we say about this won- 
derful remedy is true, 

After you have tried the sample 
treatment, and you are satisfied, you 
can get a full regular-sized treatment 
of Pyramid Pile Cure at your drug- 
gists for 50 cents. If he hasn’t it, 
send us the money and we will send 
you the treatment at once, by mail, in 
plain sealed package, 

Send your name and address at 
once for a trial of this marvelous, 
quick, sure cure. Address Pyramid 

“Drug Co., 11,545 Pyramid Building 
Marshall, Mich. 


Careful Study 
is needed to produce the best 


Tea and Coffee 


E watch every movement 
in the Tea and Coffee 
world and are on the 

alert to take advantage of every 
opportunity. We import in large 
quantities and sell direct to you 
Tea and Coffee, thus putting in 
your pocket the middlemen’s 
profit. 

Honestly, is not 25c. a lb. for 
the best DUCHESS Blend 
Java and Mocha Coffee and 35c. 
a lb: for the best KING CHOP 
Tea worth considering? Won't . 
you send us 10c. for a 3 oz. 
package of Coffee and a 2 oz. 
package of Tea (Total, 5 oz.), 
and see if we don't make good ? 


Your future orders will be exact- 
ly the same as our 10¢. samples. 


James Van Dyk Co. 
[307d Water Street, New York City 








Send us your address 

a a ure and we will show you 
aon - cara a —~ 

furnish the work and teach t. come + A work my 


Sobuty where you live. Send us your address and we will 
oe ihe business fully, remember wo guarantee aclear profit 


for every day's work, = sa dag mom Write at once, 
zhi MANUFACTURING CO.” Box 1334 


PATENTS i 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Snape ty begin ur letter with the words: “I saw. 
yo ag a: the old, reliable A. A.” You 
Hehe ini it “will bring you a prompt reply and very. 
courteous treatmen 





pare book free. 
hese references. 
‘ashington, D. C. 





BUSY FINGERS 


The Home Dressmaker 


Our Pattern Offer. 


The feminine wardrobe is like the 
London omnibus—always room for 
one more. That is especially true if 
the article of apparel is peculiarly 
fitted to the wearers needs. The sep- 
arate waist is becoming more and 
more a dependence. In No 6364 is a 
suggestion for a waist with narrow 


No 6364—Attractive Blouse, 
36, 38, 40 and 44 inch bust. 
tucks on the shoulders and in back 
as well as simulating deep cuffs on the 
sleeves, A pretty chemisette com- 
pletes the neck. The design is ex- 


og) 
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No 4754—Girl’s Coat, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
12 and 14 years. 
cellent for street or house wear and 
suitable to a wide variety of mate- 
rials; Sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust. 
No 4754—Double breasted effects are 


very becoming to small wearers and 
the coat shown is no exception. It 
is a model which may serve for any 
season of the year, being suitable to 
development in serge, cheviot, taffetas, 
linen or ‘camel’s hair. The broad 
round collar is an attractive feature 
and may be trimmed in a variety of 
ways, braid, narrow plaited ruffles of 
silk or lace being used. The chemi- 
sette is removable and may be worn 
when the weather demands. Tucks 
stitched to long waist depth appear at 
each side of the front and back and 
provide fullness for the skirt. A belt 
of leather or the material may girdle 
the waist. For excellent style and 
simplicity of construction this small 
coat is first among the season’s mod- 
els. In the medium size, the pattern 
ealls for 3% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial. 
A FANCYWORK APRON, 

What dainty little affairs fancy- 
work aprons may be made! It only 
requires a small piece of lawn, some 
fine lace edging and ribbon-run bead- 
ing for a really charming creation. 


at 
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No 6349—Dainty Fancywork Apron, 
one size only. 


Here is a new design, the edges being 
finished with a ruffle of lawn edged 
with narrow lace. The two pockets 
for thread_and scissors, as well as the 
apron, are outlined with the beading 
run with narrow ribbon and fetching 
little bows may mark the corners of 
the pockets. A tiny wreath of em- 
broidered. flowers adorns the lower 
part of the center and reminds the 
wearer ‘that fine stitches are to . be 
taken and pleasing results created. 
Such an article of protection and 
adornment fulfills every purpose of its 
being and at small expense and labor. 
Lawn, dimity, dotted mull or India 
silk will develop it most charmingly. 


HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


- 





Try Preparing Eggs this way: 
Grease a pan lightly with butter and 
break the eggs into it. JMoat this in 
about a quarter of an inch of water 
in another pan; salt to taste, set on 
the stove and cover to prevent steam 
escaping. In a few minutes they are 
ready for the table—[{Mrs George 
Gray. 


Washing by Gravity 
Pay Me Out Of What 
It Saves You 


You've never seen a Washer like this ! 
Because it has only been invented a short 
time ago. 
It is as far ahead of ordinary washers asa 
horse would be ahead of a cow in a race. 
nd it leaves the Washboard so far behind 
that it’s lost from sight in the distance. 
e've sold thousands and thousands of 
Washers after putting each one of them out on 
a month’s trial test. 
Think of that for a test of goodness. 
We call the machineéshown in the picture 
our 1900 * “Gravity” Washer. 
You know, “Gravity” is what makes a stone 
roll down hill. 
nd our new Washer is called the “Gravit 
because it almost works itself by practically 
He same principle as the stone rolling dowa 
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You throw the clothes into a tub of soapy 
water, start off the machine, and the Gravity 
does nearly all the rest. 

I don’t mean ‘that it washes all the dirty 
— without a little help from you— mi: 

at 

You must throw the clothes into the tut 
by hand, and start off the machine working, 
hand, and keep it going by hand while it dri. 
the soapy water to and fro through the clothes 

Then you must (in about six minutes aft 
the Gravity has been washing) stop the tub, a: 
es the washed clothes through the Wringer, b 

and 

So you see it isn’t all play. There’s so: 
work left for the Woman. 

But she can wash a tub full of very dirty 
clothes with this new “Gravity Washer” in Jess 
than Six minutes, by the clock. 

And she can wash them with her Head—her 
Brains—instcad of with her hands, because, she 
can make the Machine do nearly all the work. rk. 
She hasn’t got. to bend over a steaming tub of 
suds with the‘ ‘Gravity Washer,” nor work one 
of tho se back-breaking threshing - machines 
they call * “Washers” in the hardware stores. 

The “Gravity Washer” won't tear the finest 
piece of lace—it won’t break a button —nor it 
won't wear the thinnest white clothes. 

Because, all the washing is done by driving 
soapy water through the threads of the dirty 
clothes. 

And this is done chiefly by Gravity—by the 
same thing that makes a stone roll down hill. 

And this Washer is sold so it must pay fot 
itself. 

2 ~ - 

_ Now, I want to send one of these “Gravity 
Washers” to any person I believe to be honest, 
for a month’s free trial, so they can prove what 
I say to be true. ; 

i don’t want a penhy from you for the 
month’s use of it, remember, unless you decide 
to keep it after that. 

But, if you find it will save you its whole cost, 
you may pay me after each washing 6Uc a 6Uc a week k 
for it, or $2.00 a month, out of what it saves you, 
till the machine is fully paid for. 

And, you needn’t decide whether you'll keep 
the Washer or not till after you've tested it a full 
Month—free of charge. 

I will pay the freight myself both ways-—and 
I don’t ask a penny of security from you. 

If you feel you can do without the* seravity 
Washer” after you’ve used it a month, I will 
take it back from you, without a penny from 
you for its use, or a growl from me. 

Now, How could I make anything out of 
that kind of deal if our new “Gravity Washer” 
wouldn’t really do all I say it will? 

rite me to-day if you want this “Gravity 





aoe = a month’s free trial Address 
| plain’ Bieber, Treas.-1900 Washer Co. 

aH St., Binghamton, N.Y., or 355 Yonge 
| Be Toronto, Can. 











Unguided Effort. 


EUGENE C. DOLSON. 





They wrongly count their duty done 
Who strive as best they can, 

And plod along from sun to sun, 
But never think to plan. 


For still achievement is the test 

To which all work should tend, 
And toil can only prove, at best, 
means unte an end. 


Will Power. 


ALICE E. PINNEY, 


he 





This phrase of psychology seems 
particularly appropriate to be dis- 
cussed by the Tablers. As women we 
can appreciate the quotation 
“When a.woman will, she will, you 

may depend upon it; 
And when she won’t, she won't, and 
there’s an end on it.” 

It seems to me when we talk of the 
will, and its power, that we often 
really mean the “won’t,” or what 
phrenologists call the power or facul- 
ty of combativeness a imparts 
resolution, determination, fearlessness 
and a disposition to grapple with ob- 
stacles, and drive through whatever 
opposes our progress. 





This power of combativeness, 
which we might call the driving wheel 
of the will, has its influence in the 
voice, in conversation, and is public 
speaking, and thus on the character. 
It is to words and their enunciation 
what a full charge of powder is to a 
ball. It hits each word, and expels 


it with such force as to strike the 
auditors with emphasis, and com- 
inds attention. This trait was par- 
ticularly noticeable in the character 








of Henry Ward Beecher. It took 
hold of great things as though they 
could and must be done. Every sen- 


tence was uttered with an energy 
which carried it home to the inner- 
most souls of his hearers. 

Its influence on the power of writers 
is similar, and causes both speaker 
and writer to use words of harsher 
and more positive import. One editor, 
while criticising a young writer, said 
* worst literary fault is that you 
‘ force your ideas on the reader. 
he ideas are good, but you should 
give the reader a chance to accept or 
refuse them.” 

Of course the meek young aspirant 










made no verbal reply, but he said to 
himself. “That was just what I wanted 
to do. Iam glad if I succeeded.” 


A faculty thus indispensable to suc- 
cess should by all means be cultivated, 
for what can you accomplish or be- 


come without it? And to develop it, 
exe se it. Never allow yourself to 
be beaten, provided you are right, a 
peint you should always determine 
bef you begin. 





bativeness often requires to 
> Itivated in children, or weak 
wills will be dominated and crushed 
by stronger ones. When a child 
breaks down under trifling obstacles, 
gives up easily to difficulties, or 
na young man or woman hesi- 
tates as to what they shall do, or what 
kind of business to engage in, and 
waits for things to come to them and 
are easily discouraged if success does 
crown their first, and eyery effort, 
‘ need to cultivate the faculty of 
0! tiveness. 
_If you wish to help them, never 
find fault, or tell them how much 
better if they had done differently, or 
say “TI told you so,” but encourage 
them in regard to the future.’ Keep 
them doing, and tell them they can if 
they will try. Don’t do things for 
them, but manage to compel them to 
rely on themselves and elbow their 


own Way 














Never set a child too difficult a task. 
It is better to underrate than overrate 
their powers, Rally their courage, 
and they will often acquire faith in 
their own ability on the strength of 
your assurance, and discover latent 
poWers in themselves. Never allow 
children to kegin what you know they 
cannot complete, or acquire the habit 
of leaving things unfinished. Every 
child has a birthright to a will of its 
own, though it may need training. 
Making children servile and requiring 
Strict and unquestionable obedience 
is apt to weaken them for life. Rul- 
ing with a rod of iron may rob a 
weak will of its power, while the 
Same rule may excite a stronger will 
to mulish. stubbornness. 

Even the spirit.of-obstinate chil- 
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dren should not be crushed. The ob- 
stinacy often betokens that Roman 
firmness, an indomitable persever- 
ance, so essential to future success. 
Without it they are good for nothing, 
but the more they possess the better, 
provided it be rightly directed. 
Rather persuade them to will right, 
than to crush their wills, for of well- 
directed firmness no one can have too 
much. 

Parents and teachers have the priv- 
ilege of directing and training these 
little wills, and they often~ commit 
the error of being too firm one day 
and too indulgent another. Tact and 
firmness on their part are as neces- 
sary as the obedience of a child. 





Heroism in Every Day Life. 


EVANGELINE. 





A medal of honor was recently con- 
ferred on George Poell “for conspicu- 
ous bravery in saving the life of a 
child.” Poell, a fireman, leaned from 
his railroad engine and snatched a 
child from death, but In doing so he 
fell under the wheels and his leg was 
taken off. It is a commendable law 
which permits of recognition of such 
acts of bravery. 

“What dreadful things we read in 
the papers!” exclaimed a neighbor 
And we do. I think it is a mistake 
that we do not emphasize the good 
things we read in the papers; think 
about them and talk about them 
more for our own benefit. I read re- 
cently how the male prisoners on 
Blackwell’s Island, New York’s penal 
institution, formed an emergency bri- 
gade and saved the lives of female 
prisoners at the risk of their own, 
rushing through flames and smoke, 
and carrying out imperiled inmates, 
while other male prisoners pleaded 
on their knees to be requisitioned into 
service or volunteered to be their own 
jailors if their guards would go to the 
women’s aid. 

There was an accident in our brick 
yard about which an eye witness told 
me. A boy, who was assisting in 
starting up the big wheel, felt a tug- 
ging at his coat. He thought one of 
his comrades was doing it to tease 
him and was about to call out for 
him to stop when he realized with 
horror that he was being drawn into 
the machine. A fellow workman 
sprang to the rescue. Bracing his 
back against the wall he placed his 
feet on the belt and by an almost 
superhuman effort succeeded in push- 
ing the belt off. He saved the boy’s 
life. 

“You must have pushed over 800 
pounds,” said the employer, who had 
come on the scene. 

“I don’t know—I know I pushed 
with all my might,” he replied. 

“Did you know that you were tak- 
ing a great risk? You might have 
had both of your feet taken off.” 

“I know it, but I couldn't stand here 
and see that boy ground to pieces,” 
was the reply. 

And so there are heroes right 
around us in every day life, but we 
fail to recognize them as heroes be- 
cause of their nearness to us, their 
everyday associations. I think it 
would be a fine thing for us to begin 
the new year by looking about us for 
the brave servants and brave boys, 
the brave men and brave women, and 
gathering them inte a “Treasure of 
Anecdote” for present reference. 

a 

God hides some ideal in every 
human soul. At some time in our life 
we feel a trembling longing to do 
some good thing. Life finds its neblest 
spring of excellence in this hidden 
impulse to do our best.—[Robert 
Collyer. 
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Too VPivcer. 


Many mothers of families in the 
United States have reason to be grate- 
ful to the person who recommended 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 
This is a medicine especially pre- 
scribed for diseases of womankind. 
It does not cure eczema, catarrh in 
all its forms, nor heart disease, for 
it is put up for the singlé purpose of 
curing diseases peculiar to women. It 
has a reputation of over a third of a 
century of cures, and has sold more 
largely on this continent than any 
other medicine for women. Another 
point in its favor—it does not contain 
a single drop of alcohol or harmful 
habit-forming drugs. It is purely 
vegetable and perfectly harmless in 
any condition of the system. An al- 
coholic compound for women is some- 
thing no woman should take and yet 
“Favorite Prescription” is the only 


tonic and nervine put up for sale | 


through druggists, especially for wo- 
man’s weaknesses, that does not con- 
tain alcohol and that, too, in large 
quantities. Womanly weakness will 
always bring nervous irritability and 
a@ nervous condition, for which alcohol 
is the worst thing in the world. What 
a woman thus afflicted needs is a veg- 
etable tonic and invigorating nervine 
like Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion, which will build up her delicate 
system and bring about a healthy 
tone. It cures the weaknesses of wo- 
men, also displacements, as prolap- 
sus, anteversion, retroversion, irreg- 
ularities and kindred ailments. 


If you want to know what ails you 
the United States mail will bring you 
the best medical advice for only the 
cost of writing materials and stamps. 


Many women owe their present 
good health to the fact that they con- 
sulted Dr. Pierce by letter, giving him 
all possible information about their 
condition, symptoms, etc., and received 
in return good medical advice which 
cost them nothing. ‘This is why we ad- 
vise you to write to Dr. R. V, Pierce, 
the founder of the Invalids’ -Hotel and 
Surgical Institute at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dr. Pierce by no means confines 
himself to prescribing his well-known 
proprietary medicines. He tells you 
in the most common-sense way what 


t rod Decker , 


ails you, what you ought to do, what 
line of treatment should be followed 
out in your particular case, and if 
your case does not indicate the need 
of his proprietary medicine, he tells 
you plainly and frankly what you do 
need, and the best possible method of 
improving your health. If you are 
a young woman just entering upon 
the duties of life, you should have 
good medical advice of a confidential 
nature. If you’re the mother of chil- 
dren, you may want advice about 
yourself and how best to put your sys- 
tem in order that your children may 
be healthy. To sufferers from chronic 
diseases which do not readily yield to 
treatment, or to people who are past 
the youthful stage of life and want 
confidential advice about their ail- 
ments or their physical condition, Dr. 
Pierce offers careful consideration and 
the best medical advice within his 
power, free of cost. 





“Favorite Prescription” is indeed an 
ideal medicine for women, and by far 
the best I have known to restore lost 
health and strength,” Writes Mrs. R. 
Cc. Roelker, 24 Ingram Street, Hen- 
derson, Ky. “I suffered misery for 
several years. My back ached 
and I had pains and frequent 
headaches. Would often awake from 
sleep in such pain and suffering it 
would be hours before I could close my 
wearv eyes again. I dreaded the long 
nights as well as the weary days. 
Consulted two different physicians, 
hoping to get relief, but finding that 
their medicine did not seem to cure 
me I tried Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription, 2s a friend had recommend- 
ed it so strongly. Am glad that I fol- 
lowed her advice, for it was the only 
medicine for me. Every ache and 
pain has gone, and not only this, my 
general health has improved I feel 
well and strong, have a fine appetite 
have gained flesh and never looked 
better. My advice to suffering women 
is to take the ‘Favorite Prescription’ 
and they will never be disappointed 
with the results.”” Formula printed 
on wrapper. 


You should read The People’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser, by R. V. 
Pierce, M. D. Send 21 cents in one- 
cent stamps, for this 1008 page book 
in paper covers, or 31 cents for the 
cloth-bound. Address Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 











TOP THAT COUGH 


EXPECTORANT 





GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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Going Back. 


STACY E, BAKER. 


Simpson - Eddystone 
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pleasant-like and gay, 
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latest machine developed a lift of over 
PRINTS the €daystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 











Gold Coin Ranges “sn” 


This well-known line of Stoves and Ranges which - been standard 
for nearly fifty years, we will sell direct to the user a 


Wholesale Prices 


safely delivered, freight woveid, highly polished, ready to 
put in your home, with the privil ege of 


A YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 
Return stove at our erpemee if not satisfied and we will return 
your money atonce, Gold Coin is the first Standard Trade-Marked 
stove ever offered at the wholesale price. Write for our Free Illustrated 
Catalogue, It tells all about stoves, and gives wholesale price on each, 
THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 1 Wak &t., Troy, N. ¥. 
1860) 





(Successor to Bussey & MoLeod, Est. 
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Can You Spare 


100 minutes Guring she next thirty ty days, if it means health for you? Can you afford 100 
minutes of your lifetime to ins ou now strenrth, new blood, new force, new 
enerzy, vigor, lifeand happiness? That is all it takcs—just one hundre :d minutes. ‘Five 
minutes to write for it, five minutes to properly prepare it upon its arrival, three minutes 
each day for thirty —— to properly use it—just one hundred minutes altorether, just 
one hour and forty minutes, Phis is all you risk—on aly one hundred minutes of your 
time. Weriskallelse, We risk the dollar package of V.-O., risk the postage on it, risk 
the cost of this advertisement, risk our name, our reputation—everything, Cannot you 
afford to spend a stamp to write for it and risk one hundred minutes to testit? You are 
to be the judge. If you need health, if you are sick and suffering, if you want health 
enough to risk 100 minutes, read our special offer and send for health—V.-O.—today. 


WE WILL SEND toever7sickandasing reaterot| CURED OF SYSTEMIC CATARRH 


BEECHER CITY, ILL.—I cannot praise 
Vitm-Ore enough, as I am itive it saved 
it can tru use has done him or} my life after medicines and doctors failed. 
her more good than all the dragon and doses of quacks/ For the last three years I had been a great 
or good doctors or patent ——— he orshe has ever} gufferer from Systemic Catarrh, 0 badly 
use Read this over oes carefully and ro that it affected oot 
that we ask our pay only when it eG =~ ou good, . organ within me and eve 
TAKE ALL T eryone was expecti 
ono or ING TO LOSE. It it ees _— yh 
soba ay usnothing. Wetake your word for the 
einen, aad uaregee 80 days’ time totry V.-O.,]. 
beneficial results before you pay us one 
cent, and agen wade ere A the onecent at aed ou dosee |S 
the results. JUDGE! 
We know Viteo-Ore and are willing to take the risk. 
Vite-Ore in its ori; condition Ssanstarel, ha: 
ore-su eee inoenr mined from the ground— 
from the EARTH’S VEINS. It contains Iron, Sulphur : hope, as did my friends 
d esium ecese rec seweschasomnonenen- d relatives. I began 
tial for oaiiaen Gon of health in the human sy: the use noe “Vits-Ore, a nd to traprove 
and one (one ounce) of the ORE, when = saempocianety during’ the first week. As soon 
with a quarto water, equals in medicinal strength and I got it I dismissed the doctors, as E 
curative value nearly gallons of the most powerful thoug 
0! irank fresh at thesprings. 
h giveto the waters fot the 
healing and meineral springs & oF cura- 
tive virtue come froma the rock or MINERAL ORE 
through which water percolates on its way to ite outlet, 
only a very small proportion of the medicinal 
the ORE being thus assimilated with the liquid stream. 
The pet ape mich desired medicine,the water 
serves as the co Seaperg Sat pomek partofits 
roperties to the outer w world, is a combina- 
Fonot these med wdered and 





pBera.} I grew steadily 


i worse 
I was omnes to the 
house and to bed 
during all of last winter 
and during the month of 
February gave up 


time I was out o d and about the house, 
and steadily ueeved from daytoday. The 
enclosed picture was taken the first > of May, 
but two months afterI begant "eo Harem § f aie 

I consider V.-O.a God wt pg a 

ot posoiese®: if swe A will oie give ita fair trial 


merits as Ihave done, Myself 
and young #on cut and put up ks of 


350 stoc 
corn during the fail, Bar Bey doing lots of 
icine-bearing minerals, hard work, and I am the same man that 
pulverized, an Tyme bape ard in water, the addition of | thought the +t of the year Would find 
which makes the health-giving liquid drink. It is the | me in my grave. Iam et to tell what Vitz- 
marvel of the century for curing such diseases as} Orehasdoneforme. E.B.W.COLEMAN. 


Kheumatism, Bright’s Disease, lood Poisoning, Heart Trouble, Propsy, Catarrh 
of Any Part, Throat Affections, Liver, Kidney and Bladder Troubles, 
Stomach and Female Disorders, Grippe, Malarial Fever, 

Nervous Prostration and se Debility, “ 
andasno —* will deny after using. VI'T2-OlE has cured morechronie, obstinate, 
prom ronounced | ncurable cases than eo known eee and will do thesame for you as ithas done 
thousands if you —_ oye itatrial, Send fora $1.00 packageatour risk. You are to bethe judge! 
en fannie person, ho desires acure and is willing to pay for it, can hesitate to Vitz-Ore on ti is 
a oa ? One p two or three for chronic, obsti- 











ry cases, 


chage is usually sufficient tocure ordinary 
Dae pas for a package atour risk, giving yourage and ailments, and mention this paper. 





~=This offer will chall the attentt id 
NOT A A PENNY NY UNLESS BENEFITED! ” Gon, and afterward the gratitade, of eve: Bremer 
rs pains, Ills and diseases which have defied the medical world pee! rete worse 
yong eare op eed et Soptiion, bat ask only your personal in and “4 — Fg need 
a sending to us for a $1.00 package on days’ trial, "'t delay, but do itteday. ADDRESS 


“THEO. NOEL CO. A. A. Dept. CHICAGO 





gasoline motors are now built weigh- 
ing not over five pounds to the horse- 
power, it is apparently quite practi- 
cable toc onstruct on this principle a 
machine that will actually fly. Their 
further experiments will be closely 
watched. 

At Butte Creek, Col, is a six-inch 
stream of water with a capacity of 
over 12,000 horsepower. It issues 
from the nozzle at the tremendous ve- 
locity of 20,000 feet a minute. The 
waterwheel, which conveys this power, 
is said to be the most powerful single 
waterwheel in the world. It travels 
at the rate of 94 miles an hour, making 
400 revolutions a minute. The reser- 
voir from which the water is taken is 
1500 feet above the power house. 

A French naval engineer named De 
Pluvy bras invented a diving apparatus 
in which he has succeeded in reach- 
ing a depth of more than 336 feet. He 
has discovered much of interest in 
deep water hitherto unknown 

A new type of life raft is meeting 
with favor. It resembles a huge life 
preserver, being formed of a flotation 
cylinder shaped into an oval ring and 
sustaining by means of rope netting a 
slatted wooden platform which, when 
loaded, is suspended three feet below. 
It cannot be capsized, and will carry 
a greater number of persons than its 
official rating. At the same time it 
economizes space on board ship. The 
common type of life raft, owing to its 
method of construction, often will not 
earry (for lack of room), the num- 
ber which its buoyancy rating calls 
for, and these rafts are easily cap- 
sized. 


A clock calculated to run 20,000 
years is the latest contribution to sci- 
ence from investigators of radium ‘and 
its action. Its time keeping qualities 
are said to be infallible. One would 
hardly recognize it as a clock, how- 
ever, its appearance being that of a 
scientific instrument out of place save 
in the laboratory. It is known as the 
Strutt radium clock. 


An American in France has patented 
a new building material—reinforced 
glass. It is made by rolling two sheets 
of glass between which is placed a 
metallic grating. In case of breaking 
the pieces remain adherent, held by 
the grating. The material shows re- 
markable strength and withstands a 
great amount of heat. It has proved 
of particular value in the construc- 
tion of staircases. 


A Question in Natural History comes 


from J. L. Hersey of New Hampshire, 
who asks if the black and siiver gray 
foxes are each a distinct species. They 
are merely unusual color variations of 
the common red fox, Vulpes fulvus, 
and are so rare as to be very valu- 
able fur animals. There is a gray fox, 
Urocyon  cinereoargenteus, ranging 
southeastern New York south- 
not to be confounded with the 
silver gray. Its fur is of little value. 





Two Danish officers penetrating to 
the little known Pamir plateau in Asia 
found that not only the human inhab- 
itants were pigmies, but the wild and 
domestic animals were on the same 
diminutive scale. Full grown men 





and women barely a yard high, don- 


| keys and horses the size of large dogs 


and tigers no larger than kittens are 


| reported. 


A Rhodesian hunter of the name of 
Jelliman hasbeen successful in do- 
mesticating and training a number of 
young eland to the yoke. He has had 
eight of them working in a wagon for 
some time, and they answer admir- 
ably, being faster and more powerful 





than oxen. 


I’ve had enough of city ways; I long fp 
- something more— 
I want to see the shepherd dog 
bounding through the door, 
And hear the neigh of Dobbin as h: 
ters through the lot; 
I reckon they’ve forgotten 
ain’t forgot. 






me,—} 


The city fever’s dormant that was burp. 

ing in my veins; 

weary of the 

vated trains; 

I’m tired of the jolting crowds, and ey'ry. 
thing, B say. 

I’m going back to 
going back to stay. 


When the Girl in Growing. 


MRS GEORGE GRAY. 


I’m trolley and the ele 


Perkinsvil!c—I'm 





When I thought over, my artic 
“When the Boy Is Growing,” \ 
appeared in these columns in th 
sue of December 9, straightway I was 
impressed’ that I had treated the less 
important subject first, for if left to 
himself, the boy is much ore 
apt to grow straight, strong and well- 
formed. While a girl is nursing her 
dollies through a severe illness, the 
boy is playing leap frog or some other 
game which is its equal as a muscle 
and health developer. 

The true mother keeps constant 
watch of the physical development of 
her daughter. Let the girl be trained 
from very babyhood in the correct 
way of sitting, walking, breathing and 
standing. Many, many times we see 
young girls before an audience, ho 
detract much from a pleasing per- 
sonal appearance by the simple little 
act of standing with the greater part 
of their weight on oné foot, thus 
throwing the body out of balance and 
giving a€®careless, stooping figure. 

It does little good to be constantly 
telling her to “sit up” if she has ac- 
quired the stooping habit, so often re- 
sulting from hours spent at study be- 
fore a bench or desk. Better than all 
the admonitions is an aroused interest 
in physical culture. If possible, get 
the girls together and try some exer- 
cises. They will enjoy it and at the 
same time strengthen the muscles and 
aid in the circulation, forming habits 
of deep breathing. 

As the young girl shoots up into wo- 
manhood, she often lacks in bodily 
vigor and should not undertake bur- 
dens beyond her strength,. either in 
school or at home. The watchful 
mother will consider that a strong 
healthy bocy is the crown of young 
womanhood, and do all in her power 
to bring forth such.a result; for no 
matter how beautiful the face, or how 
bright the intellect, if the body be not 
perfect, the girl goes through life 
handicapped. 3e very careful that 
the clothing is not tight enough to in- 
terfere with physical development. 

Dental service has become so per- 
fected that a diseased tooth often cin 
be preserved for years, and it is much 
better that the teeth be early cared 
for and saved, instead of removing 
them. 

Many little physical deficiencies can 
be remedied in maturer years by gym- 
nasium work, physical culture, mas- 
sage and professional treatment, but 
it requires time and money, which 
might- be used in other directions if 
mothers exercised constant watchful- 
ness through girlhood’s hours. 
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The Quaint Little Earth Star. 


ALBERTA FIELD. 





The queer little earth star, Geaster 
hygrometricus, is as interesting a rep- 
resentative of the fungi freaks as one 
js likely to come across. It is of the 
same order as the puff-ball and stink- 
horn, and has some of the character- 
jstics of both of its relatives, its spore 
chambers close until fully mature, 
and disperses this dust from the upper 
surface. All the fungi family come 
above ground for the sole purpose of 
opening their seed stpres, and every 
person who accidentally steps on a 
little brown puff-ball and sees it 
“cmoke” is but.aiding the plant’s one 
economic exertion in the matter of 
distributing its vital germs. 

It is small wonder that the ancients 
considered this odd “earth star” of 
mystic origin, so unique are its habits 
and methods of spore dispersal. Like 
others of its ordér it springs from a 
tangled mass of what are called 
mycelical threads, which are parasitic 
upon decaying vegetable matter and 
are sometimes called subterranean 
sapraphytes by lovers of large terms. 
A little ball which is se absorbent that 
water can be rung from it, forms on 
the small threads, but as it develops 
the inner nrass, which at first is pure 
svhite, becomes yellow, finally turning 
brown or black as the moisture evap- 
orates, and the small spores become 
dry like powder. Like their relatives 
before mentioned, the earth-stars first 
make their appearance as round white 
balls, but they wear an extra envelope 
or cloak, which at maturity splits open 
and forms radiating points that curl 
backward toward the ground, form- 
ing a star, and so forcing asunder the 
snall threads that anchored it to its 
foundation. This act discloses the in- 


ner ball which contains the spores that 
escape through a small opening at the 
apex 

When the air is moist, a gelatinous 
matter forms upon the points of the 


stars which glues them to the ground 
until. the sum appears and dries them. 
They then curl up again around the 
spore chamber and are ready to travel 
to pastures new, glad to be aided by 
either passing breeze or foot, and so 
Scatter by the wayside their stock of 
spores and thereby establish fresh col- 
onies of earth-stars. 

“But,” says Nina Marshall, “they 
are fair weather travelers only, always 
resting at night and on damp days.” 
The 0th century sentimentalist will 
doubtless assert that their movements 
are controlled by a sensitive conscious- 
ness if not by actual mental calcula- 
tion, though the scientist will maintain 
that atmospheric. conditions rule all 
of their actions, and that they move 
mechanically, influenced by the com- 
mon laws of expansion and contraction 
produced by the extremes of heat, 
cold and moisture. 





A crab, on the back of which is a 
cluster of growing young oysters, was 
caught in the vicinity of Cambridge, 
Md. The crab is of medium size, and 
on its back the oysters, seven in the 
number, the size of a quarter, at- 
tached themselves and are flourish- 
ing. 





The turbot is one of the most pro- 
lific of sea fishes. According to a 
British government report five speci- 
mens examined varied in number of 
eges from five millions to more than 
ten millions, yet the largest specimen 
wcighed but 21 pounds. It is pre- 
sumed that larger specimens are still 
more fertile. 





The largest raindrops are about 
one-fifth of an inch in diameter. In 
order to determine the size the rain 
is allowed to fall into a thick layer 
of flour, each drop forming a pellet 
of dough, and these pellets are com- 
pared with dough pellets obtained 
from. drops of known size delivered 
on the flour by artificial means, 
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it FREE! 


best apron 
ttern ever offered and 


ene and ail new subecrib- 
the 


People’s Popular Monthly 
Will receive one free. This isa 
prize pattern. Takes 4% yds. of 
material one yard wide. Only 9 
buttons. Small, medium and 
large size. THE Prorur's Poru- 
LAR MONTHLY Iisa fine, %-page 
beautifully illustrated home 
magazine for women and 
giria, flied with bright, in- 
teresting stories and well 
edited departments on ‘ 
Fancy Work, Home Dress- 
making, Cooking ro 
Flowers, Chats with 
Girls, ete. It is being 
improved with ever: 





Not the only washer, but the only ball- 
bearing, rotary washer. Put your boy or 
we at it Monday morning. It will “de- 
ight them to run it. You'll be delighted 
with its work. They'll keep you busy 
hanging up the clothes. It’s a big wash- 
ing that you can’t have on the line in an 
hour, It’s more than easy running and 
right working. There's no other so well 
made or uses such good material. 
Beware of the dealer with the exclusive sale ma- 
ae. It's simply a dodge to get two prices out 
. ou. 
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Personal Cuerantes to buyers: We re- 
place free of charge any defective part for one year 
from date of sale. Signed and sent with every 
machine. 

Write now for free book. 


H.F. Brammer Mfg. Co., 
1446 Rockinghem Road, 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial P. 


i Will Show You How To Cure Yours 
FREE. 


I was helpless and bed-ridden for years from a double rupture. 
No truss could hold. Doctors said I would die if not operated on. 
I fooled them all and cured myself by a simple discovery, I will 
send the cure free by mail if you write for it. It cured me and has 
M since cured thousands. It willeure you. Write today. Capt. W. A 
m Collings, Box 14 Watertown. N. Y 
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SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW AND RECEIVE A COPY OF 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST YEAR BOOK 
AND FARMER’S ALMANAC FOR 1906 








of subjects. 


This Year Book is unique—it cannot be bought, and the privilege of securing 
it is offered only to our subscribers. ™ - 

It is for the farmer—there is no other book just like it— it stands unrivaled 
in being authoritative, comprehensive and up-to-date in every detail. 

Every article, fact, table of statistics and feature is of vital importance and of 
unquestionable money value to you and all interested in agricultural pursuits. 

Not only yourself, but each individual member of your family will find it 
instructive, useful and indispensable as a book for ready reference on a multitude 


The popularity which has been enjoyed by its preceding issues is the most 
telling and truthful testimonial of its worth and helpfulness. 
434 by 6% inches, many illustrations, and it is substantially bound. 


It has 384 pages, 





Records, Wheat, etc., etc. 


if desired. 





payment for his subscription for the coming year. 
sold alone and can only be had in connection with a subscription as stated. 
Remit by postoffice or express money order,’check, draft or registered letter. 
be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but, to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building NEW YORK, 439 Lafayette Street 


A BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE CONTENTS 

Almanac Calculations, Army, Broom Corn, China, Commercial Agriculture,’Crop Reports, Dairying, Dominion of Canada, Education, 
Etiquette, Fertilization, Finance, Forestry, Good Roads, Grain Trade, Health, Holiday Parties, Immigration, Irrigation, Japan, Korea, 
Live Stock; Legislation, Markets, Memoranda (blank pages for), Milk, Statistics, Negro, Navy, Officers (Federal &nd State), Population, 
Post Office Service, Registration, Russia, Schools, Sheep, Sweden, Sugar, Transportation, Truck Growing, Weather Averages and 


THIS BOOK GIVEN TQ EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


WE will send on request this valuable book free and postpaid to every subscriber to this journal who immediately sends $1.00 in 
New subscrikers may receive the book on the same terms. 














The book is not 
e book and paper may be sent to different addresses, 
A money order costs but a trifle and may 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


American Fenca| Pv¥_Fence 2S: |[ sew AMERICAN SAW MILL 


Tal ks : Ratchet Set Works, Quick Receder, 
Ceres Steel Dogs, Strong, Accurate ang 
- E _, a m f ; 
American fence is a structure We can sell it to you just as \ . L Se ricuT RUNNING, me 
of hard, stiff steel wires, pos- cheap as toadealer. It is more ; Ay Little Power, Simple, Easy to Handle, 
sessing great strength and convenient nh a che pate . ow Won't Get Out Order. With 
flexibility, adjustable to uneven - pap ny " purpose. 5 H. P. Steam or Gasoline Engine 
ground, sound, durable and Advance Fence is made illite = Guaranteed to cut 2,000 ft. per da; 
guaranteed. Great improve- throughout of the highest grade ent he Dino - mers, Saris Machine, Lath Mis, $150 BUYS IT—On Cars at Face 


ments are continually being galvanized steel wire. Rip and Cut-Of Baws, Drag Sere, Cond W ood Save and Food Mills. tory. Freight Very Low. 


2 ontinuous sta , thus 
made over the fences of years oot and utilizing ail the AMERICAN SAW iL Mi MACHINERY GO, *2%Mors,2't,tgctrtetown, tow serer. 
ago. See the modern, up-to- strength of the wire. 
date American fence, built of It is sold on 80 days’ free trial, eS - e 7 
big lateral wires, with heavy We pay freight. { Send for Free 
upright or stay wires hinged — Fence Book and prices. If, yous want to tadke the 
the most perfect structure for a Advance Fence Co. most of your chances, you 


et cere ee 663 Old St., Peoria, Ill, 
The thirty plants of the Amer- nd want 


ican Steel & Wire Co. make 
every known grade of wire, 


from the stiffest wire for pianos 


to a wire almost as soft as silk oe 5 T RE ARMS 


for weaving into wire cloth. hat is Horse High, Bull 
With these enormous. facilities ‘TZ Ss Strong, Pig-chicken tight. ‘ 
for manufacture and observa- ma OLD DIRECT TO YOU You put yourself at a disadvantage 


tion of the action of wire in all Ss t less than dealers’ price if you attempt to do without them. 


kinds of service, not only is the _o P par telsietes tctie toe “Stevens” accuracy is noted the world over. 


i 2 i ie, how Wireis 
— ined of Sqr di oreey A rnivanized--why some is | @ Stevens Single Barrel Shotgua, No. 107, . . . $ 850 
q ’ y- 7<— good and some bad. You Stevens Double Barrel Hammer Shotgun, No. 250, 20.00 


Rshould have this informa- 
— Double Barrel Hammerless Shotgun, No.350, 25.00 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
rtsman should have the 140-page catae 

Box 3 Muncie Indiana. m.. ae of “Stevens” rifles, shotcuns and pistols, 
showing all sorts of styles, the various parts, different 
Cartridges, the selection and care of firearms, notes 
on ammunition, sights, targets, etc. Send 4 cents 
in stamps and we will send it free. 
Insist on “Stevens’’; 
no other is as good, 
If your dealer tries to RIFLIS FOR BOYS: 
pass off something ]“Stevens-Maynard, Jr." $3 
Sag Ser = +=-t Soaventen Troms er “Crack Bhot’’ - « 
Why cheapest? Because best, not lowest in price. rect, Any Stevens” [Little Krag’ +» = $5 
Cc heapest m the long run to buy. Wears Pre, ao gm poe “Pavorite, No.17" . $6 
looks better, and JS better than other makes. 1 pe ad TOCelp 

Catalog and prices for the asking. ca price. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE GO., - + GLEVELAND, OHIO. J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 
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is th »st tical, dur- 
It is Steel that makes possible the THE RAPP FENCE able and low ect priced " fence 
great modern structures like bridges, THe RORBLING ‘CONSTRUCTION CO. erected than common nettings: 
skyscrapers, locomotives and steam- Baller Bullding, Brosdway & 234 Bt., New York City. fences poultry in and stock out: 
ships that people confidently trust. ? : requires no boards and but few 
Steel for wire is specially made and 4 » Cheap as Wood. : posts; never sags, bags, or buck- 
becomes stronger and more durable | | gae@Ge att exe — les, and outlasts the posts. Com- 
by drawing into wire and annealing. | | Map if SS MAAMADNIEE BA ee : plete description and prices fur- 
—_ oon ae ——— by ‘ ei ; ae - “Sh bal mished on request. Write today. 
ately improved processes and woven DOOOIOION BLA WOW tei re Bo 
into American fence, makes the most ; at x92 Adrian, Mich. 
substantial structure about a farm. Prmstvtawrnen Farm FENOE, Setters 
, 1 
Properly put up and treated, it is a]  sgents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
permanent and money-making in- UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 993 10th St., Terre Haute, ind. 
vestment for many years. | 
We sell through dealers all over the coun- M A 
Hy, 2 = pi ap Devers, Sxtqueste are FOR : INFOR TION: 
st looked after, ealer then becomes 
your business friend and he will see that you | | and Ciimate im Virginia North and South CarGliany onary wee 
z ee him, examine differ- Georgia, Alabama and Florida and along the sone Best steel. We mail free sample for inspec- 


ig ant your sequrements, or wet || ATLANTIC COAST esa 


direct and we wiil send catalogue and tell 


you where you can get the fence. I Ay E R A, R oO A D ER sAMPLE 
Bh y hate SIVE — Prices range I I L 
m about 17 cents a rod up, accord- Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
rked, 
ing to height, style and location of and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. TILE DRAINED LAND I Is | MORE PRODUCTIV Carries of it surplus er 
admits air to De 
your place. RR : cres of swampy land reclaimed ane made fertile 
TONG 22 —— ~ 5 5 ~ Tile meets every requirement. We make Sewe? 
erican Steel & Wire Co pr ee pew pe. Ked and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk ePiecet., Write 
Chi a EOF See oa a = : SS for what you wautand prices. JOHN M, JACKSON, 10 Third Ave, Albasy, ¥.\e 
cago Denver a) . 1 ta free. Special Pricesto Ceme- 


New York San Francieco C1 LANAI tic terlesand Churches. Address 
¥ { RL IXDMDAIALA COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 


ox B ester, 

nacaahcsammadinmane 10 Lights me Make Your Own Light 
. Sac ulipia eee os eee ours . BANKS 
= THE E CELEBRATED - == 110 Cents ! ys a eg Tiehtats mscderubecons: 
" Gas, 


Gasoline or Reposnne Engines for all purposes, 
e m 2h. p. up. 
- L A Mi Oo ; Cutout complete advertisement and send to 
. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


GAS and GASOLENE ENGINES ot eS Monsoe St., Chicege, Ill. 


SMALL AND LARGE POWER ; = Pleasesend me Tllustrated Catalogue No. C 597 
Direct from Manufacturer to User. Gasoline Engines. 
Write us your wants. Send for Catalogue, ‘ 
I may want............... ies see 
LUNT, MOSS & COMPANY akin te 


43 SOUTH MARKET ST., Boston, Mass. no 
New York Office: 118 Liberty Street, Room 603. ent 








































































































